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Foreword 


Remunerative  and  satisfying  employment  is  recognized  as  the 
goal  of  all  services  provided  handicapped  individuals  through  the 
State-Federal  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  The  respon¬ 
sibility  for  assisting  clients  to  reach  that  goal  has  been  accepted 
by  all  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  By  law  and  regu¬ 
lation  this  responsibility  cannot  be  delegated,  although  all  perti¬ 
nent  community  resources  may  be  utilized. 

In  the  State  agency  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor 
usually  has  the  delegated  authority  to  provide  all  services  required 
for  the  client’s  rehabilitation ;  among  the  most  important  of  these 
services  is  that  of  placement.  In  order  to  provide  this  service  the 
counselor  should  work  within  the  framework  of  acceptable  stand¬ 
ards  and  techniques  and  his  skills  should  be  developed  and  sharp¬ 
ened  through  organized  in-service  training. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  in-service  training  in  this  area  in  view 
of  the  increasing  number  of  severely  handicapped  clients  being 
served  by  State  agencies,  who  usually  require  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
dividual  attention  if  their  placement  problems  are  to  be  solved. 
Then,  too,  such  factors  as  technological  development  and  automa¬ 
tion  on  the  industrial  front  are  producing  increased  competition 
for  jobs,  thus  requiring  continuous  development  and  refinement  of 
staff  skills  in  exploring  new  techniques  in  job  finding  and 
placement. 

This  publication,  edited  by  Dr.  Thomason  and  Dr.  Barrett  from 
materials  developed  mainly  by  the  Guidance,  Training  and  Place¬ 
ment  Workshops,  has  been  prepared  as  a  textbook  for  use  not 
only  in  the  State  agency’s  training  program,  but  also  in  long-term 
programs  which  are  preparing  graduate  students  for  careers  in 
rehabilitation.  Appreciation  is  expressed  to  the  editors  for  per¬ 
forming  a  service  at  a  time  when  training  in  the  area  of  placement 
is  urgently  needed. 

The  materials  in  this  publication  do  not  necessarily  represent 
the  official  views  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  nor  of 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  They  do,  however,  reflect 
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an  attempt  by  State  vocational  rehabilitation  workers  to  explore 
significant  aspects  of  their  programs  in  order  to  encourage  evalua¬ 
tion  and  stimulate  professional  growth. 


Joseph  Hunt, 
Edgar  B.  Porter, 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation . 


Preface 


Placement  of  the  disabled  into  suitable  employment  is  one  of  the 
most  challenging  aspects  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  process. 
To  perform  this  function  adequately,  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
should  be  aware  of  several  problems  and  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
them  in  an  integrative  and  coordinative  manner.  In  the  first  place, 
he  must  be  aware  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  disabled  per¬ 
son,  and  deal  with  them  through  evaluative  procedures  and  case 
services  to  prepare  his  client  for  employment.  Secondly,  he  must 
be  aware  of  employer  resistances  to  the  employment  of  disabled 
persons,  and  develop  sound  and  logical  reasons  to  counteract  such 
resistances.  In  the  third  place,  he  must  be  aware  of  general  com¬ 
munity  barriers  to  the  acceptance  of  the  disabled  as  they  are  ex¬ 
pressed  through  misunderstanding,  misinformation,  fear  and 
prejudice. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  publication  to  bring  together  in  a  com¬ 
posite  volume  as  many  of  the  facts,  opinions,  and  attitudes  as 
possible  relative  to  the  placement  process  in  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  complete  and  exhaustive  study 
of  placement,  but  a  general  guide  to  which  the  counselor  can  add 
information  relative  to  his  own  particular  setting.  Basically,  the 
material  is  taken  from  past  proceedings  of  Guidance,  Training, 
and  Placement  Workshops.  However,  other  materials  have  been 
added  from  research  and  demonstration  projects,  and  other 
sources  (see  bibliography) .  Several  chapters  and  parts  of  other 
chapters  have  been  originally  authored. 

Since  the  entire  publication  is  directed  at  the  role  of  the  coun¬ 
selor  in  the  placement  process,  we  did  not  include  a  separate 
chapter  dealing  with  the  counselor.  Instead,  we  have  attempted  to 
point  to  his  role  in  all  discussions  dealing  with  placement 
functions. 

Although  the  principles  involved  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
process  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  aspects  of  rehabilitation,  in¬ 
cluding  work  for  the  blind,  special  methods  and  techniques  in  the 
placement  of  blind  persons  have  been  developed  and  proved  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  employment  of  blind  workers  in  competitive  occupa- 
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tions.  These  special  methods  and  techniques,  including  the  coun¬ 
selor’s  role  in  placement  of  blind  workers,  are  dealt  with  in 
chapter  VIII. 

The  task  of  compiling  this  material  was  made  possible  by  a 
contract  with  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  all  those  who  participated 
in  the  workshops  from  which  a  large  portion  of  this  material  was 
drawn.  Without  their  valuable  contributions,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  job  placement  of  disabled 
individuals  this  volume  would  not  have  been  possible.  In  par¬ 
ticular  we  wish  to  thank  the  personnel  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  whose  continued  foresight  and  leadership  is  making 
possible  an  enrichment  of  the  literature  in  all  phases  of  vocational 
rehabilitation. 


Bruce  Thomason. 
Albert  M.  Barrett. 
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f.  Introduction 


Placement  of  the  handicapped  into  suitable  employment  is  the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  rehabilitation  effort.  Its  successful 
achievement  is  the  foundation  of  the  “more  useful,  productive  and 
happy  life,”  the  end  result  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  process. 
Although  placement  has  been  the  subject  of  community  demon¬ 
strations  and  promotional  efforts,  cooperative  agency  efforts, 
workshops  and  research,  it  continues  to  be  a  major  challenge  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselors.  All  these  efforts,  bits  of  in¬ 
formation,  techniques  and  methods  as  well  as  a  more  receptive 
atmosphere  are  increasing  efficiency  and  professionalizing  place¬ 
ment  as  a  service  to  the  handicapped  and  to  the  employer. 

Employers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  highly  motivated,  well- 
trained  personnel  are  not  guaranteed  by  ordinary  personnel  place¬ 
ment  methods.  But  rehabilitated  handicapped  people  are  brought 
to  employers  with  the  qualifications  of  high  motivation  and  good 
training  as  basic  fundamentals.  They  are  essentially  individuals 
who  have  been  carefully  prepared  to  fulfill  a  contributing  role  in 
industry  and  society.  The  employer  has  had  at  least  the  pre¬ 
liminary  personnel  work  completed  for  him  by  a  creditable  organi¬ 
zation — the  rehabilitation  agency — and  is  in  essence  hiring  a 
recommended  person  who  can  do  the  job  well. 

When  the  counselor  realizes  that  he  has  a  fine  product  to  offer 
industry  in  the  form  of  rehabilitated  personnel,  his  job  of  place¬ 
ment  will  become  easier  and  more  pleasant  and  rewarding.  In  in¬ 
troducing  a  well  motivated  and  highly  trained  formerly  handi¬ 
capped  worker  to  the  employer,  the  counselor  can  feel  justifiably 
proud  that  he  is  performing  a  service  to  industry  and  society. 

Employment  opportunities  for  the  disabled  are  becoming  recog¬ 
nized  by  an  increasing  number  of  industrial  organizations.  This 
recognition  has  been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  American  labor  force  is  becoming  disabled — not 
from  any  sudden  increase  in  the  accident  rate,  but  from  scientific 
and  economic  causes.  The  average  life  span  has  been  increased  by 
the  elimination  and  control  of  diseases  of  early  life  and  better 
living  conditions.  As  more  people  live  a  longer  life  they  are  sus- 
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ceptible  to  more  chronic  disabilities.  At  the  same  time,  improve¬ 
ments  in  medical  science  enable  these  individuals  to  continue  in  a 
fairly  active  capacity  despite  their  disabilities.  In  addition,  medi¬ 
cal  achievements  are  keeping  more  accident  victims  alive  although 
they  are  frequently  left  with  disabling  conditions. 

The  philosophical  and  humanitarian  values  in  American  life  no 
longer  subscribe  merely  to  the  saving  of  human  life.  It  is  a  basic 
principle  that  if  the  life  was  worth  saving  to  begin  with,  it  is 
worthwhile  making  that  same  life  as  productive  and  useful  as 
possible. 

If  this  philosophy  is  becoming  a  reality,  and  if  the  labor  force,  in 
the  future,  will  contain  more  disabled  citizens,  it  is  important 
that  rehabilitation  personnel,  industrial  personnel  managers,  com¬ 
munity  leaders,  and  others  concerned,  recognize  the  need  for 
disabled  people  to  continue  their  lives  as  self-supporting  citizens 
as  long  as  possible. 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  bring  together,  in  one 
volume,  the  many  aspects  of  the  process  and  problems  inherent  in 
the  placement  of  these  disabled  individuals  on  suitable  jobs  that 
will  enable  them  to  assume  a  more  respected  and  contributing  role 
in  the  economic  and  social  activities  of  society. 

Place  of  the  Harulicapped  in  the  Manpower  Structure 

After  a  disability  classified  as  handicapping  has  been  minimized 
by  proper  physical  restoration  and  training,  the  individual  may, 
by  relying  upon  what  abilities  remain,  be  as  good  an  employee  as  a 
nondisabled  person,  and  in  some  cases  even  better.  In  this  respect 
the  handicapped  individual  becomes  a  part  of  the  manpower  pool 
on  equal  terms  with  nondisabled  persons,  thus  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  skilled  and  trained  individuals  available  to  the  labor  market. 

In  many  ways  the  manpower  situation  is  enriched  by  including 
the  handicapped.  This  is  possible  because  many  handicapped  per¬ 
sons  are  especially  trained  for  certain  jobs,  bringing  a  newly  found 
skill  with  high  motivation  and  loyalty  to  the  job  performance. 
The  employer  can  be  reasonably  assured  that  he  will  have  a  pro¬ 
ductive,  conscientious  and  stable  employee. 

In  view  of  current  trends  it  can  be  assumed  that  disabled  people 
will  continue  to  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  labor  force. 
As  American  society  continues  its  economic  expansion  disabled 
people  will  continue  to  be  necessary  to  meet  manpower  needs.  For 
these  reasons  a  case  for  the  continued  utilization  of  disabled  people 
can  be  made,  not  only  in  terms  of  war  manpower  needs,  or  a  tight 
labor  market,  or  in  terms  of  any  other  special  crisis  or  emergency, 
but  rather  on  a  continuing  and  normal  basis.  In  other  words,  the 
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disabled  will  always  be  a  part  of  the  labor  market.  Properly 
trained  and  carefully  placed  disabled  people  can  bring  quality  and 
quantity  assets  to  employers.  However,  before  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  American  society  through  its  legal  machinery,  manage¬ 
ment  policies,  and  social  attitudes  must  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  problems  involved  in  the  employment  of  the  handicapped. 

Problems  in  Placement 

Placement  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  many  negative  atti¬ 
tudes  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  the  public  and  the  counselor 
were  not  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  The  kinds  of  attitudes  which 
hinder  placement  from  the  employer's  point  of  view  are  such 
things  as :  disabled  people  have  lower  production  rates  and  greater 
absenteeism;  the  disabled  can  perform  only  a  limited  number  of 
jobs,  leading  to  inflexibility  of  personnel;  fellow  workers  do  not 
like  the  disabled  and  special  considerations  are  resented;  the  em¬ 
ployer  becomes  overly  sympathetic,  thus  demanding  less  of  the 
disabled  employee,  and  generating  feelings  of  concern  which  in¬ 
terfere  with  dismissal  policies ;  inability  of  the  disabled  person  to 
adjust  easily  to  changed  production  requirements;  and  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  employer  that  the  disabled  have  disagreeable  per¬ 
sonality  characteristics  such  as  depression,  nervousness,  and 
‘‘temperament." 

The  attitudes  of  the  community  and  society  may  be  such  that 
employment  is  rendered  difficult  in  certain  areas.  Placement  is 
facilitated  when  the  community  is  made  aware  of  the  potentialities 
of  disabled  people  and  when  all  community  resources,  public  and 
private,  accept  responsibility  for  changing  negative  attitudes 
towards  the  employment  of  the  disabled. 

Probably  a  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  successful  placement  of 
the  disabled  is  the  attitude  of  the  counselor  who  may  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  convinced  that  the  client  he  is  trying  to  place  can  perform 
well  on  the  job.  No  counselor  should  attempt  to  place  a  client 
until  he  has  thoroughly  accepted  the  merits  of  his  client,  and  is 
reasonably  sure  that  the  client  is  ready  for  employment.  Only  in 
this  manner  will  he  have  the  personal  conviction  necessary  to  the 
difficult  job  of  placement. 

Risk  Factors  Including  Insurance  and  Compensation 

The  most  concrete  obstacle  to  placement  from  the  employer's 
point  of  view  is  the  fear  that  he  is  assuming  an  abnormal  risk 
when  he  hires  a  disabled  person.  This  fear  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  his  insurance  payments  and  compensation  costs  will  increase. 
This  belief  is  based  on  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  disabled  are 
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more  prone  to  accidents  than  the  nondisabled  and  that  a  second 
injury  will  increase  the  worker’s  degree  of  disability  and  hence 
the  cost  to  the  employer,  out  of  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  injury  incurred. 

Other  risk  factors  involve  the  employer’s  belief  that  the  disabled 
employee  is  in  greater  danger  to  himself  and  others  in  such 
emergencies  as  fires,  floods,  explosions,  and  other  crises  which  may 
occur  within  the  plant.  Still  another  factor  is  that  State  safety 
law  restrictions  often  make  it  difficult  to  employ  the  disabled. 

The  Role  of  the  Labor  Union 

Employers  often  believe  that  trade  unions  oppose  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  disabled  persons  because  they  are  more  easily  exploited  in 
wage  determinations  and  more  easily  subverted  by  employers.  This 
belief  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  since  the  labor  movement  his¬ 
torically  has  been  closely  allied  with  that  of  rehabilitation  and 
the  employment  of  handicapped  persons. 

In  summary,  even  though  these  employer  beliefs  are  real  and 
important,  the  research  evidence  rapidly  being  accumulated  pre¬ 
sents  reliable  refutation  of  these  attitudes  and  beliefs.  It  would 
seem  that  one  of  the  major  jobs  related  to  effective  placement  is 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  real  facts  by  counselors, 
employers,  the  public,  and  disabled  people. 

Definition  of  Terms 

A  disabled  person  is  an  individual  with  a  condition  of  physical, 
mental  or  emotional  impairment  which  can  be  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively  evaluated  in  medical  or  other  objective  terminology. 

A  handicapped  person  is  an  individual  with  a  condition  of 
physical,  mental  or  emotional  impairment  in  which  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  cumulative  results  which  the  disability  has  interposed 
between  the  individual  and  his  maximum  functional  level. 

A  disabled  person  may  or  may  not  be  handicapped;  a  handi¬ 
capped  person  always  has  a  disability.  The  disability  determines 
the  handicap  by  causing  a  measurable  loss  in  an  individual’s  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  by  creating  barriers  which  the  handicapped  person 
must  surmount  in  order  to  attain  the  maximum  usefulness  of 
which  he  is  capable. 

Placement  and  Selective  Placement 

These  terms  can  be  used  synonymously.  There  was  a  time  when 
placement  in  general  was  a  hit  or  miss  process,  but  today  the 
counselor  is  trained  to  help  the  client  make  a  careful  job  selection 
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that  is  suitable  to  his  abilities,  interests,  aptitudes,  achievements, 
and  personality. 

Placement  means  the  very  broad  modern  approach  of  placing  a 
client  in  a  job  that  is  optimally  matched  in  terms  of  qualifications 
with  the  client's  remaining  abilities.  Good  placement  technique 
evaluates  a  person  (handicapped  or  not)  on  the  basis  of  his  total 
capacities.  These  capacities  include  experience,  training,  aptitudes, 
skills,  and  physical  qualifications.  The  requirements  of  the  job  are 
carefully  analyzed  so  that  the  client  can  be  fitted  into  it  with  the 
optimal  use  of  his  best  work  potential.  Matching  the  physical  and 
mental  requirements  of  the  job  with  the  physical  and  mental 
capacities  of  the  worker  has  become  the  accepted  approach  to  job 
acquisition  in  the  process  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 


If.  The  Client  in  the  Placement  Process 


In  order  to  achieve  the  end  result  of  vocational  rehabilitation — 
successful  placement  of  the  client  in  an  optimally  suitable  job — 
the  client  must  be  carefully  evaluated  by  many  different  methods. 
His  work  potential  must  be  assessed  in  terms  of  physical,  emo¬ 
tional,  mental,  social,  interest,  aptitudinal  and  personality  factors. 
This  evaluation  must  be  carried  out  primarily  by  the  counselor 
but  he  may  be  assisted,  as  necessary,  by  psychologists,  physicians, 
job  analysts,  job  engineers,  personnel  men,  prevocational  centers, 
job  tryout,  employment  services  and  clinic  teams.  Since  the  coun¬ 
selor  is  the  person  who  is  most  responsible  for  the  client’s  rehabili¬ 
tation,  his  role  in  client  evaluation  should  be  considered  first. 

Counselor’s  Responsibility  in  the  Work 
Potential  Evaluation  of  Client 

In  the  evaluation  process  the  counselor  examines  situation  of  his 
client.  The  counselor’s  role  is  of  paramount  importance  and  is 
described  in  Casework  Performance  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
(7).  In  the  casework  process  the  counselor  considers  the  client’s 
health  and  physical  history,  intellectual  and  educational  history, 
vocational  history,  home  and  family  relationships,  personal  and 
social  adjustments. 

The  counselor’s  understanding  of  the  client’s  health  and  physical 
problems  is  based  on  diverse  types  of  information.  From  the 
medical  reports  and  records,  the  counselor  obtains  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  statement  of  the  client’s  health  and  a  medical  diagnosis  of 
impairments  or  pathological  conditions;  the  medical  prognosis 
and  any  recommendations  for  physical  restoration  are  included. 
From  interviews  with  the  client  and  his  family,  the  counselor 
secures  information  on  illness,  types  of  treatment  and  periods  of 
hospitalization  and  from  these  he  estimates  the  effect  of  such 
disablements  on  the  client’s  education,  employment,  and  personal 
and  social  adjustment.  From  his  own  observation  of  the  client  in 
action,  together  with  medical  reports  and  reports  from  hospitals, 
employers,  schools  and  others,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
medical  consultant,  the  counselor  estimates  the  client’s  physical 


capacity  in  terms  of  daily  activities,  travel  to  and  from  work  and 
performance  on  a  job.  The  significant  information  from  these 
sources  is  integrated  and  used  in  deciding  upon  types  of  training 
and  employment  that  are  satisfactory  as  to  working  conditions 
and  physical  requirements. 

In  each  case  the  counselor  is  enabled  by  the  case  data  to  appraise 
the  client’s  general  level  of  intellectual  and  educational  ability 
and  to  describe  his  specfic  achievements  and  qualifications.  The 
appraisal  is  based  on  the  educational  history  which  includes  a 
record  of  all  schools  attended,  highest  grades  attained,  educational 
interests,  subjects  liked  best  and  least,  and  special  vocational 
courses.  In  cases  in  which  the  prospective  training  course  or 
employment  objective  has  an  educational  requirement,  the  educa¬ 
tional  history  may  be  supplemented  by  a  transcript  of  school 
grades  and  by  scholastic  aptitude  and  achievement  tests.  The 
integrated  information  on  the  client’s  mental  and  educational 
achievements  and  aspirations  should  give  validity  to  the  training 
and  employment  goals  planned  for  the  client. 

In  reviewing  the  vocational  area,  the  counselor  acquires  an 
understanding  of  the  client’s  vocational  aptitudes,  vocational  skills 
and  work  habits  developed  through  past  employment  and  his 
vocational  interests,  ambitions,  and  incentives. 

The  client  should  be  encouraged  to  state  his  vocational  interests. 
Consideration  should  not  be  limited,  however,  to  his  expressed 
choice  of  occupations.  It  is  suggested  that  the  counselor  explore 
the  client’s  work  preference  in  terms  of  his  desire  to  work  with 
people,  with  things,  or  with  ideas.  He  should  also  consider  the 
client’s  description  of  his  aptitudes  for  work,  that  is,  mechanical, 
artistic,  commercial,  social,  or  musical  in  nature.  The  counselor 
should  further  explore  the  interests,  hobbies,  and  part-time  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  client,  as  well  as  his  stated  preference  as  to  his  first 
and  second  choices  of  vocations.  Reason  for  the  choice  should  be 
given. 

The  source  of  the  client’s  interests  is  of  special  concern  to  the 
counselor.  He  should  determine  if  they  are  based  on  actual  job 
experience,  reading,  observation,  influence  of  family  or  friends,  or 
other  factors.  The  counselor  should  evaluate  how  long  the  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  has  existed ;  whether  the  client  at  each  interview 
expresses  interest  in  a  new  field;  and  how  much  he  knows  about 
the  work  in  which  he  says  he  is  interested.  He  should  further 
assess  whether  the  client  believes  his  vocational  interests  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  own  estimate  of  his  abilities ;  if  the  client  thinks 
his  interests  are  permanent;  and  whether  his  hobbies  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  have  any  bearing  on  his  occupational  interests. 
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o  The  counselor  needs  to  know  the  degree  of  skill  which  the  client 
had  in  the  various  jobs  he  held,  and  if  this  skill  is  now  sufficient  to 
meet  current  employer  requirements.  The  extent  to  which  the 
client  '‘gets  along”  with  his  foreman  and  fellow  workers,  his  punc¬ 
tuality  and  reliability  and  his  overall  work  habits  and  attitudes 
are  important  factors  to  consider.  The  counselor  should  further 
evaluate  reasons  for  any  frequent  changes  in  employment,  and 
for  any  unuusual  shifts  from  one  occupational  area  to  another, 
particularly  any  that  seem  inconsistent  with  his  vocational  train¬ 
ing  or  his  expressed  vocational  interests. 

In  the  process  of  helping  the  client  achieve  a  successful  job 
adjustment,  the  counselor  strives  to  understand  the  client  as  a 
total  personality.  Particularly  emphasized  are  the  client’s  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  to  his  disability,  to  his  educational,  vocational 
and  social  experiences,  and  his  attitudes  toward  future  adjustment. 

The  counselor’s  understanding  of  the  client’s  personality  is 
based  on  a  review  of  his  personal  adjustment  in  the  family,  at 
school  and  on  the  job.  He  evaluates  whether  the  client  is  able  to 
“get  along”  with  others  and  whether  he  has  personality  problems 
or  deficiencies  that  might  interfere  with  the  rehabilitation  plan. 
Personality  and  adjustment  inventories  are  administered  as  neces¬ 
sary,  particularly  for  clients  with  obvious  personality  or  adjust¬ 
ment  problems. 

In  assessing  the  client’s  personal  adjustment  the  counselor 
should  consider  certain  factors  in  the  client’s  total  personality. 
Some  specific  aspects  of  the  total  personality  which  the  counselor 
may  observe  are : 

Emotional  Stability. — Instability  may  be  evidenced  by  such 
things  as  tension,  nervousness,  excessive  or  rapid  talking, 
blocking  of  speech,  giggling,  grimacing,  or  excessive  per¬ 
spiration. 

Mental  Functioning . — Another  facet  of  the  client’s  personal 
adjustment  is  the  effectiveness  of  his  mental  functioning.  It 
should  be  noted  if  he  has  continuity  of  thought  and  expresses 
himself  concisely,  and  in  logical  order. 

Personal  Appearance. — Sometimes  valuable  clues  to  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  personal  adjustment  may  be  secured  by  noting 
such  things  as  posture,  coordination  of  movement,  personal 
cleanliness  and  neatness  of  dress. 

General  Personality  Impression. — In  appraising  personality 
adjustment  the  counselor  may  obtain  a  general  impression  of 
the  client  as  aggressive  or  retiring,  independent  or  dependent, 
frank  or  evasive,  or  degree  of  general  adequacy  or  inadequacy. 

In  assessing  social  adjustment,  the  counselor  should  include  in¬ 
formation  on  the  degree  to  which  the  client  participates  in  social 
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and  community  activities,  such  as  church  affiliations,  fraternal 
organizations,  and  other  social  groups.  The  types  of  recreation  or 
amusement  engaged  in  by  the  client  such  as  movies,  sports,  read¬ 
ing,  or  sewing  should  be  observed.  The  extent  and  strength  of 
friendships  should  also  be  noted. 

Evaluation  of  Client  Capacities  in  Rehabilitation  Facilities 

There  is  a  wide  range  in  rehabilitation  facilities  as  to  type  and 
program  of  service.  Rehabilitation  centers,  sheltered  workshops, 
halfway  houses  for  the  mentally  ill,  cardiac  classification  centers, 
and  optical  aids  clinics  are  a  few  of  the  better  known  facilities  in 
operation  today. 

Each  type  of  facility  has  developed  a  program  to  provide  one  or 
more  services  to  aid  the  handicapped  individual.  A  wide  range  of 
evaluative  and  therapeutic  services  is  found  in  the  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  center.  Here  one  finds  an  integrated  program  of 
medical,  psychological,  social,  and  vocational  evaluations  and  serv¬ 
ices  under  competent  professional  supervision.  Centers  vary  as  to 
primary  emphasis.  In  the  majority  of  instances  centers  have  a 
heavy  medical  emphasis,  although  other  services  are  tied  in  with 
the  total  program.  A  few  rehabilitation  centers  are  vocationally 
oriented  and  concentrate  on  vocational  evaluation  and  vocational 
training.  In  such  centers,  medical  service  is  available  but  is  not 
provided  to  the  degree  found  in  the  medically  oriented  center. 

Centers  are  particularly  helpful  in  assessing  the  needs  of 
severely  handicapped  persons  and  in  the  provision  of  corrective 
and  therapeutic  services.  The  counselor  should  familiarize  himself 
with  the  various  centers  which  may  be  utilized  for  evaluation  of 
client  capacities,  and  select  the  one  which  best  seems  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  individual  client. 

Sheltered  Workshops 

The  workshop  is  another  facility  receiving  increased  attention 
as  a  place  to  secure  evaluation  of  the  client.  Again  there  is  wide 
range  as  to  size  and  professional  service  available.  Today  more 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  workshop  as  a  diagnostic  and  thera¬ 
peutic  tool  in  meeting  the  work  and  work-related  needs  of  the 
handicapped. 

Responsibility  for  the  Vocational  Objective 

The  rehabilitation  counselor  has  a  legal  responsibility  to  counsel 
and  guide  the  client  toward  the  choice  of  a  suitable  objective.  This 
is  an  area  that  has  created  problems  in  the  past,  and  is  a  potential 
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source  for  misunderstanding-  between  the  State  rehabilitation 
counselor  and  the  facility  unless  a  clear  working  agreement  is 
formulated.  The  responsibility  of  the  rehabilitation  facility  is 
directed  to  a  determination  of  the  client’s  abilities,  interests  and 
aptitudes.  The  State  agency  counselor,  in  turn,  must  determine 
whether  the  vocational  objective  is  practical  in  terms  of  training 
and  employment  opportunities.  Although  the  facility  may  suggest 
the  vocational  objective,  the  State  agency  counselor  makes  the 
final  determination  in  cooperation  with  the  client. 

Evaluation  results  obtained  through  job  sampling  are  often  in¬ 
terpreted  in  terms  of  broad  job  families.  This  information  is 
helpful  to  the  counselor  in  the  determination  of  a  specific  job 
objective  and  the  formulation  of  a  rehabilitation  plan. 

Prevocational  Evaluation 

Prevocational  units  may  be  established  in  either  rehabilitation 
centers  or  sheltered  workshops.  Such  a  unit  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  a  vocational  evaluation  laboratory.  Here  the  client  under¬ 
takes  the  performance  of  a  wide  variety  of  work  experiences.  The 
duration  of  the  assignment  to  the  unit  may  vary  from  a  few  days 
to  several  weeks.  The  program  should  be  planned  on  an  individual 
basis.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  medical  aspects 
of  the  client’s  condition,  mental  outlook,  emotional  adjustment  and 
other  professional  services  being  provided. 

The  work  experiences  in  which  he  engages  should  be  provided 
in  actual  work  situations  or  in  environments  which  simulate  work 
situations.  Obviously,  sampling  in  all  occupations  which  offer 
possible  employment  opportunities  for  physically  handicapped 
persons  cannot  be  offered  in  the  prevocational  unit.  The  basic 
skills  and  job  operations  evaluated  in  the  unit  nevertheless  should 
be  fundamental  to  occupational  areas.  The  evaluation  made 
should  be  based  on  standards  which  have  direct  relationship  to 
employment  requirements. 

Evaluation  by  Clinic  Teams 

Clinic  teams  which  may  include  the  physician,  psychologist, 
social  worker,  rehabilitation  counselor,  prosthetist,  etc.,  may  assist 
the  counselor  in  helping  the  client  to  arrive  at  a  job  objective. 
Members  of  the  team  share  experiences,  look  at  different  angles 
of  the  client’s  abilities,  and  by  observation  of  client  narrow  the 
work  potential  into  a  meaningful  avenue,  so  that  the  client  is 
guided  into  something  suitable.  Team  evaluation  can  sometimes 
be  arranged  where  it  is  not  possible  to  send  the  client  to  a  center. 
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The  hospital  is  frequently  one  setting  where  the  team  can  operate 
in  its  combined  sense  and  pool  its  findings  for  best  results. 

Evaluation  of  Work  Potential  From  Psychological  Data 

In  some  cases,  the  counselor  may,  if  qualified,  administer  and 
interpret  psychological  test  data.  In  other  instances,  he  may 
obtain  this  information  from  qualified  psychologists  who  can 
appraise  the  client’s  capacities  and  render  reports  for  the  coun¬ 
selor’s  use.  Either  way,  the  counselor  should  be  familiar  with 
basic  concepts,  possibilities  and  limitations  of  psychological  tests. 
They  should  not  be  used  blindly,  automatically  or  magically.  They 
are  only  supplementary  data  and  must  be  considered  in  relation 
to  other  evidence.  Test  results,  if  properly  integrated  into  the 
total  picture  of  the  client’s  capacities,  may  indeed  help  furnish  a 
more  objective  appraisal,  making  work  potential  somewhat  more 
accurately  predictable.  The  psychologist’s  interviews  with  the 
client,  his  impressions  of  the  client  and  his  interpretations,  may 
be  as  important  in  some  cases  as  the  test  data. 

Five  areas  of  psychological  testing  may  be  investigated  on  any 
client,  although  for  some  cases  one  or  more  areas  may  suffice  to 
complete  the  evaluation. 

Intelligence . — Functioning  effectively  on  a  job  may  be 
limited  by  the  intelligence  level.  Standard  tests  of  mental 
ability  may  be  helpful  in  predicting  the  degree  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  may  be  expected  from  a  client.  In  using  these  tests, 
validity  is  of  paramount  importance  and  the  counselor  must 
be  reasonablely  sure  that  a  reported  intelligence  quotient  is 
fairly  accurate.  A  frequent  source  of  error  is  too  much  re¬ 
liance  upon  one  particular  intelligence  test,  especially  of  the 
short  paper  and  pencil  variety.  Corroborative  evidence  is  fre¬ 
quently  necessary. 

Interest. — Interests  tests  serve  to  confirm  a  client’s  ex¬ 
pressed  interests  or  to  explore  avenues  of  likes  and  dislikes  of 
which  the  client  may  not  be  aware.  These  devices  are  sug¬ 
gestive  and  broaden  the  scope  of  job  families  that  may  be  used 
for  consideration. 

Aptitude. — These  tests  may  indicate  potential  ability  in 
mechanical  pursuits,  clerical,  musical,  scientific  and  the  like. 
There  are  many  areas  and  many  tests.  Selection  must  be 
tailored  to  the  particular  case.  They  do  not  exclusively  guar¬ 
antee  success  in  an  occupation,  but  may  serve  to  prevent  en¬ 
trance  into  endeavors  that  may  not  be  rewarding. 

Performance ,  Achievement  and  Trade  Tests. — These  gener¬ 
ally  measure  what  and  how  well  a  person  has  learned  from 
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previous  experience  or  training.  They  are  helpful  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  level  at  which  an  individual  may  begin  education, 
training  or  actual  work. 

Personality. — There  are  many  tests  that  purport  to  measure 
the  elusive  and  changing  human  facet  known  as  personality. 
Some  of  the  tests  are  quick  and  simple,  others  are  intricate 
and  complex.  As  screening  devices  taken  with  the  total  pic¬ 
ture,  they  may  be  helpful.  Care  should  be  exercised  that  they 
are  not  used  as  ends  in  themselves,  nor  wholly  relied  upon. 
They  should  help  to  point  the  direction  in  which  problems  can 
occur,  as  well  as  adjustment  possibilities  that  may  need  ex¬ 
ploration  prior  to  placement. 

Occupational  Information — Acquainting  the  Client  With  Jobs 

Occupational  information  is  the  principal  tool  that  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselor  uses  in  helping  the  client  explore  the  jobs,  occupa¬ 
tions,  families  of  occupations,  and  relative  opportunities  that  may 
exist  for  him.  Occupational  information  in  the  broad  sense  in¬ 
cludes  accurate,  usable,  pertinent,  and  timely  information  about: 

— The  various  vocational  fields,  and  occupations  within  these 
fields. 

— Occupational  trends. 

— Local  employment  possibilities. 

— Knowledge  of  industry. 

— Location  of  job  opportunities. 

— Specific  job  duties. 

— Knowledge,  skills,  training,  and  experience  required  for 
entrance. 

— Physical  demands  in  relation  to  the  individual’s  disability. 
— Environmental  conditions  surrounding  a  particular  occu¬ 
pation. 

— Knowledge  of  wages,  hours  and  special  requirements. 

— Necessary  tools  and  equipment. 

— Opportunities  for  advancement. 

— Nature  of  supervision  given  on  the  job. 

— Special  hiring  requirements. 

In  our  rapidly  expanding  economy,  which  is  entering  the  period 
of  AUTOMATION,  the  need  for  adequate  and  accurate  vocational 
information  is  paramount  for  effective  vocational  rehabilitation 
counseling.  Also,  when  one  reflects  on  the  technical  advances  of 
the  last  two  decades  and  analyzes  them  in  terms  of  occupations, 
one  discovers  whole  new  fields  of  endeavor.  The  old  hierarchies 
and  paternal  guilds  of  father-son  trades  have  vanished  in  the  heat 
of  change.  The  old  cracker  barrel  is  replaced  by  the  laminated 
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paper  container,  the  craftsman  by  the  single  operation  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  line.  Thus,  each  change  has  emphasized  in  a  different  way 
the  same  need  for  realistic  occupational  information  and  guidance. 

A  knowledge  of  occupational  information  and  how  to  use  it  is 
essential  in  carrying  out  the  counseling  and  guidance  process. 
Regardless  of  how  broad  or  narrow  his  concepts  of  occupational 
information,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  should  know 
the  environment  to  which  the  client  is  related.  Therefore,  the 
counselor  should  be  prepared : 

— To  stimulate  interest  in  the  investigation  of  career  possi¬ 
bilities. 

— To  provide  information  that  will  help  the  client  in  making 
a  wise  occupational  choice. 

— To  assist  the  client  to  prepare  advantageously  for  his  chosen 
career. 

— To  develop  methods  of  thinking  that  will  aid  directly  in 
future  educational  and  vocational  planning. 

— To  give  the  client  all  necessary  assistance  in  making  a 
thorough  study  of  the  situation  to  be  faced  in  an  occupa¬ 
tional  endeavor. 

— To  inform  and  counsel  the  client  regarding  the  limitations 
of  his  vocational  handicap. 

— To  help  develop  wholesome  occupational  attitudes. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  reevaluation  of  present  methods  of 
procuring,  classifying  and  using  occupational  information.  It  is 
desirable  for  the  State  agency  to  provide  a  basic  library  of  occupa¬ 
tional  information  to  cover  a  significant  and  usable  portion  of  the 
thousands  of  occupational  opportunities  in  our  Nation.  There  is 
need  for  an  expanded  and  diversified  in-service  training  program, 
even  though  the  counselor’s  previous  experience  gained  in  such 
fields  as  teaching,  particularly  vocational  guidance,  may  have  par¬ 
tially  equipped  him  with  a  knowledge  of  occupational  information. 
College  courses  in  psychology,  sociology,  guidance,  testing  and 
occupational  information  are  valuable  and  pertinent  to  vocational 
rehabilitation  counseling. 

Most  counselors  are  using  some  type  of  occupational  file.  This 
fact  is  most  encouraging  but  many  files  are  often  inadequate  for 
the  counselor’s  needs.  Occupational  information  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  a  State  level,  screened,  and  channeled  to  district  and 
local  offices  where  it  should  be  filed  according  to  whatever  system 
the  State  prefers.  The  counselor  should  then  supplement  this  with 
the  employment  possibilities  of  his  area,  and  for  this  purpose  an 
employment  survey  will  prove  useful.  The  State  office  might  keep 
a  much  more  complete  and  extensive  file  which  could  supply  the 
counselor  with  information  concerning  unusual  occupations. 
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The  file  of  occupational  information  should  be  inclusive  enough 
to  contain  applicable  data  for  all  age  groups  and  should  be  kept 
current  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  method  of  filing  might  be  a 
broad  job  field  classification,  or  the  modified  Science  Research 
Associates’  plan,  or  the  D.O.T.  classification.  In  any  case  each 
State  should  determine  this  choice  by  evaluating  the  merits  of 
recognized  filing  systems  and  select  what  it  considers  to  be  the 
most  useful  or  acceptable  in  its  situation. 

Complete  files  can  be  purchased  at  relatively  low  cost  and  can 
be  kept  current  by  subscribing  to  a  reputable  source  of  vocational 
information.  Since  much  information  of  a  propaganda  type  can 
be  secured  free,  the  counselor  should  be  careful  in  its  selection. 

To  be  effective  in  analyzing  jobs  for  rehabilitation  clients  the 
counselor  must  have  a  substantial  knowledge  of  the  work  struc¬ 
ture  and  of  job  classification  within  a  given  area.  In  the  last 
analysis  counseling  and  placement  are  two  major  functions  of  the 
counselors’  job.  In  attempting  to  discharge  his  responsibility  for 
the  placement  function  the  counselor  becomes  quite  skilled  in  per¬ 
sonal  appraisal  but  bogs  down  in  getting  the  individual  into  a 
suitable  job.  To  overcome  this  shortcoming  the  counselor  needs 
to  improve  his  contacts  with  jobs.  He  must  understand  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

— A  job  is  not  a  static  thing. 

— How  jobs  are  made. 

— Jobs  typically  are  not  designed  for  handicapped  people  but 
there  has  never  been  a  job  which  has  been  changed  to 
suit  a  handicapped  person  which  is  not  correspondingly 
suitable  for  the  nondisabled  individual. 

— A  person  can  do  many  kinds  of  work  and  do  them  well. 

— Classification  of  an  individual  by  his  last  job  or  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  industry  may  be  inadequate.  The  classification 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  all  significant  data  and  the 
individual’s  potential  for  getting  a  job. 

— Use  of  other  methods  of  perception  may  be  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  for  an  individual  to  do  a  job  which  has  specific 
requirements  for  sight,  hearing,  etc. 

— Job  analysis  should  evaluate  all  facets  of  a  job  including 
different  skill  levels,  physical  demands,  working  condi¬ 
tions,  and  employer’s  attitudes. 

Functional  Occupational  Classification  System 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  is  currently  working  on  a 
most  significant  research  project.  This  involves  a  functional  study 
of  the  occupational  classification  system.  One  purpose  of  the  study 
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is  to  develop  a  single  occupational  classification  structure  to  re¬ 
place  Parts  II  and  IV  of  the  present  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles.  The  second  purpose  is  to  so  classify  jobs  in  terms  of  train¬ 
ing,  aptitudes,  temperaments,  interests,  physical  requirements  and 
other  factors  that  by  a  matching  process  all  of  the  jobs  for  which 
a  given  worker  can  qualify  can  be  readily  determined.  By  another 
approach  all  of  the  qualified  workers  can  be  selected  for  a  given 
job. 

One  of  the  principles  of  the  new  structure  is  that  each  digit  in 
the  code  number  should  key  back  to  significant  classification  infor¬ 
mation.  Thus,  perhaps  one  digit  could  always  reflect  aptitude 
patterns,  another  physical  capacities  patterns,  a  third  the  nature 
of  work  performed.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  these  digits 
reflect  a  key  component,  always  occurring  in  the  same  position 
in  the  code  numbers.  The  sequence  will,  of  course,  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  classification  needs.  Entry  and  nonentry  jobs  in 
the  same  recognizable  field  of  work  or  career  field  should  show  up 
close  to  each  other  in  the  classification  structure.  Codes  for  jobs 
related  because  they  require  similar  work  trait  patterns  should 
reflect  this  relationship,  so  that  the  jobs  can  be  quickly  brought 
together.  Interviewers  and  placement  officers  should  be  able  to 
make  up  their  own  job  families  starting  with  any  of  the  eight  com¬ 
ponents.  This  means  that  an  indexing  system  which  is  both  com¬ 
prehensive  and  not  too  bulky  must  be  developed. 

Bringing  together  more  objective  information  about  clients  and 
jobs  should  help  facilitate  vocational  decisions  based  more  on  facts 
and  less  on  guesswork.  Many  jobs  can  be  analyzed  so  that  persons 
with  physical  limitations  can  do  them  as  well  as  the  so-called 
normal  person. 

Sources  of  Occupational  Information 

There  are  so  many  different  and  varying  occupations  that  the 
counselor  would  find  it  impossible  to  become  acquainted  with  all 
of  them.  He  must  therefore  rely  on  many  different  sources  and 
upon  his  own  ingenuity  in  discovering  available  opportunities  in 
his  community.  To  obtain  a  general  overall  approach  to  occupa¬ 
tional  information,  such  as  is  used  in  a  college  course  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  counselor  may  refer  to  the  many  excellent  books  in  this 
area.  The  following  books  are  recommended  as  basic  guides  for  a 
minimum  but  usable  understanding  of  the  broad  field  of  occupa¬ 
tional  information. 

Baer,  M.  F.  and  E.  C.  Roeber,  Occupational  Information,  2d  Ed.,  1958,  Science 

Research  Associates,  Chicago 

Hoppock,  Robert,  Occupational  Information ,  1957,  McGraw-Hill,  New  York 
Roe,  Anne,  The  Psychology  of  Occupations ,  1956,  Wiley,  New  York 
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Shartle,  C.  L.,  Occupational  Information — Its  Development  and  Application , 
3d  Ed.,  1959,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York 

However,  the  counselor  usually  needs  a  more  immediate  and 
practical  source  of  information.  This  can  be  partly  obtained  by 
having  the  agency  subscribe  to  and  maintain  an  occupation  infor¬ 
mation  file  which  is  regularly  revised  in  the  light  of  current  trends. 
As  a  base  upon  which  to  build,  the  following  sources  of  occupa¬ 
tional  information  may  provide  a  formal  approach  to  the  problem : 

American  Job  Series  of  Occupational  Monographs,  Chicago,  Science  Research 
Associates. 

Careers  Monographs,  Chicago,  Institute  for  Research. 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  and  Supplements,  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Occupational  Abstracts,  New  York,  Occupational  Index,  Inc.,  New  York 
University. 

Occupational  Index,  New  York,  Occupational  Index,  Inc.,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  Washington,  D.C.,  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments. 

With  the  above  as  a  foundation  the  counselor  then  begins  to 
build  occupational  information  for  the  client  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence  and  from  the  combined  experience  of  his  colleagues  and 
agency  personnel.  This  leads  the  counselor  and  client  into  many 
specific  sources,  some  only  applicable  to  a  certain  locality,  but 
nonetheless  vitally  important  in  a  particular  case.  There  are 
literally  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these  sources,  too  numerous  to 
mention  here,  but  a  good  number  will  be  noted  so  as  to  provide  the 
counselor  with  some  leads  that  he  may  not  readily  consider  or 
might  even  miss.  The  following  listings  are  derived  largely  from 
sources  that  have  been  discovered  and  used  by  counselors  in  day 
to  day  working  situations : 

Journals,  monographs,  bulletins  and  special  releases  that  the 
counselor  will  find  useful  are: 

Labor  Market  Releases. 

Employment  Security  Review. 

Local  and  State  Inventories. 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Releases. 

Science  Research  Association  Publications. 

Labor  Market  News  (State,  local  and  area). 

Small  Business  Enterprises  Bulletins. 

Employment  Outlook. 

Occupational  Monographs. 

Hobby  Magazine. 

Journal  of  Rehabilitation,  National  Rehabilitation  Associa¬ 
tion. 

School  Catalogues. 
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Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal. 

Civil  Service  Releases 
Occupational  Hand  Book. 

Trade  School  Announcements. 

Performance. 

Guidance,  Training  and  Placement  Workshop  Reports. 
Occupational  Monographs. 

College  Catalogues. 

State-Federal  Labor  Market  and  Occupational  Information. 
Placement  Manuals  (OVR  Publications  and  Results  of  Re¬ 
search)  . 

Homebound  Projects  OVR  Bulletins. 

School  Brochures. 

Master  of  Arts  Theses  on  Occupations. 

Directory  of  Manufacturers. 

APGA  Placement  Service  Bulletin. 

Today’s  Health. 

All  Pets  Magazine. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Publications. 

Success. 

Industrial  Directories. 

Superintendent  of  Documents  Publications. 

Insurance  Company  Releases. 

Education  Outlook. 

State  Medical  Journal. 

Veterans  Administration  Pamphlets. 

Equipment  Catalogues. 

The  counselor  can  by  personal  contacts  obtain  many  job  leads 
from  the  following  sources : 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Vocational  and  Trade  Schools. 

Business  Colleges. 

Manufacturing  organizations  and  Industrial  Plants. 

Former  Employees. 

Key  people  (in  industry,  unions,  business,  shop  foremen,  etc.) 
Plant  visitations  and  job  surveys. 

N.R.A.  National,  Regional  and  State  conferences. 

Veterans  Administration  Offices. 

Employment  Service  Personnel. 

Related  Social,  Health  and  Welfare  Agency  Personnel  such  as 
Department  of  Welfare,  Civic  Clubs,  Womens  Professional 
Organizations,  Secretarial  Associations,  etc. 

Employer  Interviews. 

Employee  Contacts  (talking  with  individuals  regarding  their 
jobs  and  possible  job  openings). 
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Other  miscellaneous  sources  are  as  follows: 

Job  Analyses  Files  of  Industries. 

Plant  Employment  Surveys. 

Personnel  Management  Conferences. 

Help  Wanted  Ads  in  Newspapers. 

Suggestions  from  Special  Staff  Conferences  on  Placement. 
Exploratory  Training  (as  leads  to  employment  opportunities) . 
Guided  Job  Hunts  (High  School  Projects). 

Special  Rehabilitation  In-Service  Training  Programs  on  local, 
state  and  federal  levels. 

Membership  in  national,  state  and  local  vocational  guidance 
associations. 

Additional  Methods  of  Becoming  Acquainted  With  Occupations 

For  additional  job  information,  many  counselors  find  it  very 
valuable  to  meet  with  people  in  the  personnel  field  and  to  conduct 
first-hand  observation  through  plant  trips.  It  has  been  helpful  to 
send  clients  to  practitioners  in  the  occupational  area  under  con¬ 
sideration.  (e.g.  to  commercial  artists  for  art  students;  or  to 
medical  technologists  for  information  on  medical  technology.) 
This  provides  a  more  direct  way  of  counseling. 

The  most  important  personal  techniques  that  can  be  utilized 
follow  a  reasonably  set  pattern  which  can  be  outlined  briefly : 

Thorough  knowledge  of  the  industry  or  business  with  refer¬ 
ence  to:  The  type  of  business;  the  approximate  number  of 
employees  working  for  the  company ;  some  understanding  of 
the  history  of  the  company ;  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
manufacturing  process  carried  on  within  the  company  itself. 

The  names  of  policy-making  officials  of  the  company. — Ar¬ 
rangements  should  be  made  to  talk  with  policy-making  offi¬ 
cials  with  reference  to  company  policy  regarding  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  handicapped.  Emphasis  here  is  not  only  on  ef¬ 
forts  to  gain  an  employment  opening  within  the  plant,  but 
also  to  discuss  company  policy  in  regard  to  securing  approval 
for  a  survey  of  the  plant. 

Completion  of  a  survey  in  which  job  demonstration  can  be 
performed  by  the  counselor,  since  in  this  way  the  counselor 
can  determine  the  feasibility  of  various  selected  job  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

In  many  rural  areas,  there  is  less  dependence  upon  strictly 
formal  methods  of  occupational  information  and  more  reliance 
placed  upon  the  counselor’s  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity.  The 
techniques  employed  here  should  be  tailored  to  the  community, 
so  that  the  counselor  gradually  increases  his  fund  of  knowledge 
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about  job  opportunities  as  he  gains  experience.  The  details  of 
practical,  workable  occupational  information  of  necessity  must 
come  from  experience  gained  from  actual  placement  efforts  and 
surveys,  where  the  counselor  can  observe  the  factors  involved 
through  his  own  senses. 

An  excellent  technique  might  be  that  of  cultivating  a  large 
number  of  personal  friends  (journeymen)  in  the  skilled  trades 
who  will  give  their  time  to  discuss  the  requirements  of  their  trade 
with  a  handicapped  person  recommended  by  the  counselor,  or  who 
will  meet  with  client  and  counselor  to  talk  it  over.  Where  tech¬ 
nological  data  are  lacking  this  first  hand  information  cannot  be 
surpassed  as  a  method.  Personnel  men  are  self-styled  vocational 
counselors  who  will  gladly  give  professional  aid  in  analyzing  a 
situation.  National  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week, 
with  the  attendant  publicity  it  creates,  is  a  valuable  resource  for 
making  business  and  industry  more  sensitive  to  the  problems  of 
disabled  persons. 

In  general,  the  counselor  gains  additional  occupational  informa¬ 
tion  for  his  client  from  local  employers,  the  local  employment  office 
and  from  schools  which  are  cooperating  in  training  the  clients. 
The  schools  themselves  often  have  a  good  idea  as  to  employment 
opportunities  and  are  frequently  able  to  place  individuals  whom 
they  train.  Sometimes  the  psychologist  who  does  the  evaluation 
and  testing  of  the  client  may  review  occupational  literature  with 
him  and  provide  leads  to  follow. 

The  counselor  must  develop  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  a  particular  region,  seasonal  fluctuations  and  the  like, 
based  on  newspaper  want  ads  and  data  from  employment  services. 
Watching  for  new  industries  which  may  be  opening  plants  in  his 
territory  is  a  rewarding  thing  for  the  counselor;  but  he  should 
also  do  plant  surveys  and  talk  with  personnel  managers  regarding 
their  needs. 

Gathering  occupational  information  can  never  be  done  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  situation  once  and  neatly  wrapping  up  the  data  in  an 
ever  ready  capsule.  The  situation  is  continually  changing,  and  the 
counselor  must  constantly  seek  new  approaches  and  be  ever  alert 
to  many  possibilities.  Obtaining  information  about  occupations 
and  acquainting  the  client  with  it  is  an  ever-present  important 
function  of  the  job  of  rehabilitation  counseling. 
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Ill •  The  Community  in  the  Placement 
Process 


It  has  often  been  said  that  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  single  individual,  a  single  agency  or  a 
single  discipline.  The  rehabilitation  process  is  so  complex  and 
diversified  that  it  demands  an  “over-all”  community  effort,  a  well 
coordinated  community  plan  of  action,  and  the  complete  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  community  agencies  and  personnel.  These  statements, 
therefore,  place  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  total  re¬ 
habilitation  at  the  doorstep  of  what  apparently  seems  to  be  a 
rather  nebulous  concept — the  community. 

The  community,  however,  is  a  realistic  concept,  and  a  real  force 
in  the  total  rehabilitation  process  and  particularly  the  placement 
process.  The  term  community  has  been  given  many  meanings. 
Usually,  it  refers  to  a  group  of  people  who  reside  in  a  given  geo¬ 
graphical  area  and  carry  on  among  themselves,  through  basic 
institutions  and  subsidiary  associations,  the  most  essential  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  educational,  religious,  ameliorative  and  recrea¬ 
tional-aesthetic  activities.  When  we  refer  to  community  organiza¬ 
tion  we  are  describing  both  the  institutional  structure  of 
communities  and  the  process  by  which  the  functions  of  various 
aspects  of  community  living  are  continuously  brought  into  closer 
integration  with  each  other. 

The  structure  and  function  of  institutions  in  a  given  community 
represent  the  formal  organization  for  meeting  the  basic  needs  of 
its  individual  members.  These  institutions  and  associations  have 
existed  in  all  cultures  at  all  times  and  serve  to  give  continuity  and 
meaning  to  the  social  order.  These  institutions  are : 

Home  and  Family. — Meeting  the  needs  for  procreation  and 
perpetuation  of  the  species,  as  well  as  man's  need  for  love, 
affection,  and  security. 

School  and  Education. — Meeting  the  needs  for  transmitting 
the  culture  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  and  to  provide 
the  knowledge,  skills  and  techniques  for  change  in  basic 
behavior. 
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Economic  Institutions. — Meeting  man’s  need  for  securing 
the  basic  essentials  for  livelihood — production  of  food  and 
other  commodities  of  daily  living. 

Political  Institutions. — Meeting  man’s  need  for  defense  and 
protection  against  outside  or  enemy  forces  and  to  give  a 
formal  structure  for  transmitting  legal  matters. 

Recreational  and  Aesthetic  Institutions. — Meeting  man’s 
needs  for  recreational  outlets,  fun,  participation  in  sports, 
ets.,  and  for  self-expression  in  art,  etc. 

Religious  Institutions. — Meeting  man’s  need  for  religious 
expression. 

Ameliorative  Institutions. — Including  welfare,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  other  service  agencies  to  help  care  for  those  who 
become  disabled,  dependent,  and  in  need  of  special  care. 

The  ameliorative  institutions  cannot  be  treated  in  a  vacuum.  All 
institutions  have  a  stake  in  the  community  for  the  total  welfare  of 
its  members.  The  rehabilitation  counselor  should  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  these  institutions  and  the  role  they  play 
in  overall  community  behavior  if  he  is  to  function  adequately  in 
the  placement  process. 

The  community  is  culturally  organized  to  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  mankind.  The  community,  therefore,  meets  the  needs  of  man  in 
groups.  The  counselor  in  the  rehabilitation  process  is  attempting 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  disabled  clients  as  they  attempt  to 
make  physical,  social,  psychological,  and  vocational  adjustments 
in  this  larger  community  structure.  The  counselor  will  find  the 
community  unreceptive  to  the  needs  involved  in  the  placement  of 
disabled  individuals  unless  it  recognizes  the  need  of  serving  these 
people. 

The  Counselor  and  the  Community 

Aside  from  this  generic  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  com¬ 
munity  organization,  these  are  several  rather  specific  aspects  of 
the  community  that  the  counselor  should  be  concerned  with  if  he 
is  to  serve  his  clients  effectively  in  placement. 

In  order  to  utilize  most  effectively  the  placement  opportunities 
in  a  given  community,  the  counselor  needs : 

— Understanding  of  the  individuals,  agencies  and  officials  who 
are  in  a  position  to  give  him  knowledge  regarding  the 
community.  Who  are  such  people?  Chamber  of  commerce 
officials,  city  managers,  mayors,  councilmen,  tax  col¬ 
lectors,  tax  assessors,  city  librarians,  councils  of  social 
agencies,  city  and  county  officials,  supply  houses,  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  in  all  products,  newspapers  and  other  local 
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publications,  radio  and  television  stations,  prominent 
community  leaders,  county  and  home  and  farm  demon¬ 
stration  agents,  and  school  personnel. 

— Detailed  knowledge  of  the  area  that  he  serves  as  a  coun¬ 
selor,  such  as  size  of  population;  overall  nature  of  occu¬ 
pational  structure;  large  industries  in  area;  nature  of 
agricultural  products;  nature  of  local  or  home  grown 
products;  location  of  all  small  manufacturing  processes 
and  products;  location  of  hospitals,  county  clinics;  and 
general  distribution  of  medical  and  other  related  per¬ 
sonnel. 

— To  be  the  best  versed  individual  in  the  community  as  to  its 
resources  and  potentialities.  This  knowledge  does  not 
include  just  job  opportunities.  It  includes  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  detailed  knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  community 
resources  and  organizations,  because  it  is  out  of  such 
knowledge  that  imagination  and  ingenuity  will  be 
brought  to  bear  in  organizing  new  opportunities  for 
clients  in  small  business  enterprise,  homebound  ventures, 
and  job  modifications  as  placement  possibilities. 

— To  be  especially  cognizant  of  special  committees  at  work  in 
his  community,  such  as  committees  on  employment  of 
the  physically  handicapped;  committees  concerned  with 
the  development  of  new  industries  in  his  locale;  special 
civic  club  committees  to  offer  vocational  guidance  and 
job  opportunities  to  high  school  students. 

— To  establish  a  sound  working  relationship  with  all  employ¬ 
ment  and  placement  organizations  operating  in  his  com¬ 
munity,  especially  the  State  and  local  employment  serv¬ 
ices,  both  public  and  private.  He  should  be  on  the  mailing 
list  of  the  State  employment  service  and  other  agencies 
publishing  employment  information  for  his  area  and  the 
State  or  region  he  serves.  In  this  connection,  the  coun¬ 
selor  should  subscribe  to  the  major  newspapers  in  his 
area  listing  job  opportunities  in  the  want-ad  section.  If 
he  is  to  keep  up  with  jobs,  he  should  probably  read  the 
employment  help-wanted  section  of  the  newspaper. 

— To  make  a  special  effort  to  know  and  to  understand  the 
pulse  of  the  community  as  it  relates  to  attitudes  toward 
hiring  disabled  individuals  in  general,  and,  more  specifi¬ 
cally,  the  attitude  of  the  community  regarding  the  hiring 
of  special  disability  categories  such  as  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded,  the  mentally  ill,  the  epileptic,  the  paraplegic,  the 
cardiac  and  others.  Before  effective  placement  can  be 
accomplished  in  any  worthwhile  fashion,  certain  barriers 
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to  the  employment  and  adjustment  of  disabled  people 
must  be  removed  as  a  part  of  the  community’s  attitudinal 
and  emotional  structure.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
barriers  to  the  adjustment  and  employment  of  the  dis¬ 
abled  do  not  all  reside  in  the  client  himself.  Ofttimes  the 
major  barriers  are  legislative  restrictions  in  workmen’s 
compensation  laws,  insurance  risk  factors,  employer 
physical  disability  restrictions,  legal  blockades,  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  fear  and  insecurity  by  relatives,  friends  and  fel¬ 
low  workers  regarding  the  physical  condition  of  the 
disabled  individual.  These  barriers  must  be  removed 
before  the  disabled  person  will  be  accepted  as  qualified 
to  seek  employment  opportunities  which  they  are  able  to 
perform.  The  counselor,  through  personal  contacts  with 
employers,  speaking  engagements  to  civic  and  social 
groups,  and  through  selling  techniques  to  influential  com¬ 
munity  leaders,  can  help  remove  such  community  barriers 
to  the  full  acceptance  of  the  disabled  individual’s  right 
to  work. 

— To  be  aware  of  the  reasons  given  by  community  leaders, 
employers,  and  others  in  his  area  against  hiring  the 
handicapped.  To  offset  such  arguments,  he  should  famil¬ 
iarize  himself  with  research  facts  that  have  been  tested 
and  proven  through  research.  At  the  same  time  he  should 
utilize  such  facts  as  are  available  to  show  reasons  for 
hiring  the  disabled.  The  evidence  has  become  rather  con¬ 
clusive  that  disabled  individuals  in  general  are  not  poor 
employment  risks  if  properly  trained  and  placed,  and 
these  same  factors  apply  to  many  special  disability 
categories. 

Community  Influences  on  the  Employment  of  Disabled  Individuals 

The  employment  of  disabled  persons  during  peacetime,  unlike 
wartime  employment  to  meet  manpower  shortages,  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  a  deliberate  and  intentional  act  on  the  part  of  many  employers. 
The  disabled  are  not  considered  for  employment  as  a  “last  resort” 
effort.  This  change  in  attitude  toward  the  employment  of  the  dis¬ 
abled  has  been  brought  about  by  certain  cultural  changes  and  com¬ 
munity  influences: 

— Changes  in  the  age  composition  of  the  population,  and  the 
continued  increases  in  the  number  of  disabled  in  the 
population.  Specifically,  communities  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  unless  more  of  the  disabled  and  aged  persons 
in  the  population  continue  in  employment,  the  tax  burden 
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for  their  care  will  grow  larger  and  this  tax  burden  will 
fall  on  a  smaller  segment  of  the  population.  American 
communities  are  becoming  more  articulate  and  realistic 
about  certain  humanitarian  values  associated  with  dis¬ 
abled  individuals.  These  values  express  themselves  in 
such  things  as  the  “human  dignity  of  a  productive  life,” 
and  basic  human  kindliness  to  help  disabled  persons  earn 
their  own  living. 

— Government,  insurance,  health  groups,  and  community 
agencies  are  bringing  more  pressure  to  bear  on  hiring  the 
handicapped.  Among  the  most  outstanding  of  these  groups 
is  The  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped  which  was  established  in  1947 
for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  public  and 
private  groups  in  a  year-round  program  to  promote  the 
employment  of  physically  handicapped  people.  This  com¬ 
mittee  through  its  employer’s  subcommittees  stimulates 
its  members  to  work  within  their  own  communities  and 
organizations  to  encourage  employers  to  hire  disabled 
people.  In  addition,  Governor’s  committees  on  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  physically  handicapped  are  organized  on  a 
State-wide  basis  similar  to  the  President’s  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Governor’s  Committee  represents  a  closer 
liaison  with  individual  employers  at  the  community  level 
than  does  the  President’s  Committee. 

— Insurance  firms  often  exert  an  influence  on  a  community. 
They  emphasize  the  advantages  of  rehabilitation  and  re¬ 
employment  of  disabled  people  instead  of  supporting 
them  on  insurance  benefit  payments  and  thus  increasing 
insurance  rates.  The  rehabilitation  and  reemployment 
of  injured  persons  save  millions  of  dollars  for  insurance 
carriers  and  bring  about  decreased  insurance  costs  to 
employers.  Another  source  of  community  pressure  is 
found  in  organizations  which  are  directly  and  indirectly 
concerned  with  disabling  diseases  such  as  poliomyelitis, 
heart,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  diabetes,  multiple  sclero¬ 
sis,  muscular  dystrophy. 

— Employers,  without  these  outside  pressures,  have  begun  to 
realize  a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
do  what  is  right  by  employees  who  become  disabled. 
Many  feel  that  by  hiring  the  disabled  they  reaffirm  their 
faith  in  the  fundamental  American  way  of  life,  and 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  free  enterprise  system 
is  not  solely  interested  in  utilizing  manpower  resources 
for  the  sake  of  the  dollar. 
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— Finally,  since  Public  Law  565,  communities  are  realizing 
that  rehabilitation  agencies  and  facilities  are  turning  out 
more  employable  handicapped  persons  with  specialized 
usable  skills,  well  trained  and  highly  motivated  to  return 
to  a  productive  and  useful  life. 

These  and  many  other  influences  at  the  general  community  level 
are  factors  that  counselors  should  recognize,  and  capitalize  on  in 
their  programs  and  plans  of  placing  disabled  individuals. 
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MV.  The  *Job 


To  be  successful  in  his  placement  activities,  the  counselor  must 
know  where  j  ob  vacancies  are  or  the  sources  through  which  he  can 
locate  job  opportunities.  Information  on  employment  vacancies 
and  leads  can  be  obtained  from  several  sources. 

f 

The  Client 

In  recent  years,  nearly  50  percent  of  the  clients  whose  cases 
were  closed  as  “rehabilitated”  found  their  own  employment;  they 
did  not  need  the  direct  placement  services  of  the  counselor.  From 
their  experiences,  from  leads  and  suggestions  supplied  by  the 
counselor,  their  friends  and  relatives,  from  their  own  knowledge 
and  interests  as  to  where  they  might  find  employment  or  wished 
to  be  employed,  these  clients  were  able  to  find  suitable  work.  The 
client  who  does  need  the  direct  placement  services  of  the  counselor 
can  from  these  same  resources  obtain  first-rate  leads  to  job  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

The  Counselor’s  Employer  Contact  Program 

The  counselors  who  are  most  effective  in  placement  know  em¬ 
ployers.  Employers,  in  turn,  know  them.  This  happy  circumstance 
does  not  just  happen — it  is  usually  the  result  of  an  employer  con¬ 
tact  program  carefully  planned,  nurtured  and  developed  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Not  every  employer  contact  will  result  in  a 
placement ;  in  fact,  most  of  them  will  not.  Top-flight  salesmen  re¬ 
port  that  on  the  average  they  must  call  on  a  potiential  customer 
ten  times  before  making  the  first  sale.  In  the  process,  however, 
they  learn  about  the  customer,  his  business,  his  problems  and  his 
needs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  customer  learns  about  the  sales¬ 
man  and  his  product  and  sees  how  that  product  might  fit  into  his 
business;  so  the  sale  is  finally  made.  The  counselor,  too,  must 
select  his  potential  customer  (the  employer)  and  call  back  again 
and  again  until  he  can  sell  his  product  (a  handicapped  client). 

How  large  should  the  employer  contact  program  be  and  how 
many  employer  contacts  should  be  made  in  a  day?  An  answer 
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might  be  found  in  this  story :  A  salesman  who  was  producing  good 
results  was  driven  by  a  new  sales  manager  to  increase  his  daily 
calls.  Later  he  was  showing  20  to  30  calls  a  day  which  still  did 
not  satisfy  the  manager.  When  he  finally  was  averaging  50  to  60 
calls  a  day,  the  manager  told  him  that  he  was  doing  better.  The 
salesman  replied,  “I  could  have  made  more  but  some  stupid  fool 
stopped  me  and  asked  what  I  was  selling.” 

The  State  Employment  Service 

The  State  employment  service  through  its  numerous  local  offices 
is  a  major  source  of  information  on  local  job  vacancies  (orders), 
and  for  leads  to  potential  employers  who  might  have,  but  have  not 
reported,  openings  in  the  field  of  the  client’s  vocational  objective. 
Job  vacancies  in  other  parts  of  the  State  and  in  other  States  for 
which  recruitment  is  underway  are  also  listed. 

Special  testing,  counseling  and  placement  services  are  provided 
for  handicapped  job  applicants  by  the  State  employment  service. 
It  is  intended  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  will  take 
advantage  of  these  services  on  behalf  of  his  client  (s).  Under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  Public  Law  565,  the  State  Plan 
shall  “provide  for  entering  into  cooperative  arrangements  with 
the  system  of  public  employment  offices  in  the  State  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  utilization  of  the  job  placement  and  employment  counseling 
services  and  other  services  and  facilities  of  such  offices.”  The 
responsibility  for  the  use  of  these  services  rests  with  the  counselor. 

Former  Employers 

A  former  employer  of  a  client  should  be  considered  a  good  pros¬ 
pect  for  rehiring  the  client.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the  client 
is  disabled  as  a  result  of  an  industrial  accident  sustained  while 
working  for  his  former  employer,  who  may  properly  feel  some 
special  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  client.  As  one  coun¬ 
selor  put  it,  “I  use  workmen’s  compensation  referrals  for  all  they 
are  worth  in  making  the  employer’s  acquaintance  and  selling  him 
on  rehabilitation  concepts.” 

“Help  Wanted”  Ads 

Many  counselors  feel  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  sources  for 
locating  employment  opportunities  for  clients.  By  following-up  on 
these  ads,  they  are  in  direct  contact  with  an  employer  who  has  an 
immediate  need  for  workers.  The  employer  is  ready  to  “buy” ;  the 
counselor  is  ready  to  “sell.” 
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Business  Reports 

A  wealth  of  information  on  business  and  industrial  relocations 
into  an  area,  expansions  of  existing  operations,  industrial  changes 
and  trends  which  can  be  translated  into  job  opportunities  for  his 
clients  is  available  to  the  counselor  through  such  sources  as  news¬ 
paper  accounts,  industrial  reports  and  chambers  of  commerce 
surveys. 

New  Construction  and  Remodeling 

As  the  counselor  covers  his  territory,  he  can  find  many  employ¬ 
ment  leads  in  the  construction  of  new  plants  and  factories,  stores, 
gas  stations,  and  in  the  remodeling  and  alteration  of  buildings  for 
new  business  tenants.  If  he  waits  until  the  opening  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  he  may  find  that  employment  opportunities  are  limited  by 
the  labor  turnover  rate  and/or  expansion  plans.  The  time  to 
contact  the  employer  or  other  person  responsible  for  hiring  is 
when  he  is  recruiting  to  “staff-up”  for  his  opening. 

The  training  agencies — colleges  and  universities,  technical  trade 
and  vocational  schools,  high  schools,  etc. — may  have  their  own  em¬ 
ployer  contact  and  placement  programs  and  can  supply  leads  to 
employment  openings  for  client-trainees,  and  even  for  other  clients 
if,  at  the  time  of  hearing  of  the  opening,  they  have  no  qualified 
applicants  of  their  own  to  recommend. 

Key  Worker  Contacts 

An  interesting  suggestion  for  developing  leads  to  employment 
opportunities  for  clients  was  offered  by  the  counselor  who  de¬ 
scribed  his  “key  worker”  contact  program  as  follows : 

“I  keep  up  my  contacts  with  key  workers  in  various  places 
rather  than  with  the  employer  or  his  personnel  manager.  I  find 
that  I  can  do  this  more  informally,  more  quickly  and  more  effec¬ 
tively.  These  key  workers  often  know  about  job  openings  because 
of  ‘quits’  and  operational  changes  before  the  front  office  does.  They 
know  what  is  going  on  from  top  to  bottom.  I  get  better  leads — and 
more  of  them — from  this  source  than  from  any  other.” 

Civil  Service  and  Merit  System  Examinations  and  Announcements 

Governmental  employment  at  Federal,  State,  county  or  local 
levels  is  a  possibility  for  a  handicapped  worker  whether  he  is 
looking  for  work  in  the  “white”  or  “blue”  collar  category.  The 
Federal  Government  and  many  State,  and  some  local  government 
units  have  adopted  the  policy  that  employment  may  not  be  denied 
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an  applicant  because  of  any  disability  or  handicap  he  might  have, 
provided  he  is  qualified  and  eligible  for  appointment  and  can  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  the  job  without  danger  or  hazard  to  himself 
or  others. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  has  a  full-time 
coordinator  who  is  concerned  with  the  selective  placement  of 
handicapped  applicants  in  suitable  Federal  employment.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  have  estab¬ 
lished  committees  which  are  concerned  with  the  utilization  of 
handicapped  individuals  in  the  various  establishments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Such  committees  scattered  throughout  the  country  are 
sources  of  contact  for  the  counselor  in  developing  opportunities 
for  placement. 

Examination  and  employment  announcements,  with  details  on 
qualifications,  rates  of  pay  and  location  of  job,  are  posted  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  post  offices  and  other  public  buildings,  reported  in  the 
newspapers,  given  to  the  employment  services  and  publicized 
through  other  media. 

Unions 

Business  managers,  stewards  and  other  union  personnel  make 
it  their  business  to  know  what  is  going  on  locally  and  elsewhere 
that  will  affect  employment  of  their  members.  Direct  job  referrals 
may  be  reserved  for  union  members — the  client  may  be  or  perhaps 
could  join  the  union — but  job  leads  to  such  vacancies  as  typists, 
draftsmen,  bookkeepers  and  other  positions  can  often  be  secured 
from  union  contacts. 

Techniques  for  Locating  that  “Special”  Job  Opportunity 

The  counselor  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  a  “special”  case — one 
in  which  the  employment  problem  cannot  be  resolved  under  reg¬ 
ular  procedures,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  handicap  and/or  other 
factors  in  the  situation.  Under  such  circumstances  he  may  need 
to  call  upon  one  or  more  of  the  resources  in  the  community  and 
utilize  special  techniques  for  securing  the  help  that  he  needs  in 
placing  the  client.  The  techniques  to  be  discussed  here  are  not  to 
be  applied  routinely;  their  value  lies  in  their  judicious  and  spar¬ 
ing  use. 

Client  Advisory  Committee 

The  client  advisory  committee  is  a  committee  of  people  drawn 
from  the  community  and  organized,  on  an  “ad  hoc”  basis,  by  the 
counselor  to  advise  and  assist  him  in  planning  and  carrying  out  a 
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placement  program  for  a  particular  client.  Members  are  selected 
for  their  interest  in  rehabilitation  and/or  the  client  and  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  devote  time  to  the  task  at  hand. 

A  committee  may  be  organized  when:  a  very  special  job  or  self- 
employment  opportunity  is  required  (because  of  the  unusual  na¬ 
ture  or  severity  of  the  client’s  disability  and/or  other  factors  in 
his  situation),  and  placement  seems  unlikely  without  considerable 
community  assistance;  the  counselor  and  client  have  been  unable 
to  evolve  a  satisfactory  placement  plan  and  both  recognize  the  need 
for  a  committee ;  and  the  client  has  a  good  reputation  and  is  well 
known  in  the  community. 

The  counselor  assumes  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  the 
committee  members  but  reviews  the  list  of  nominees  with  the 
client.  Care  is  taken  to  secure  citizens  of  recognized  leadership  and 
status  in  the  community  who  are  familiar  with  the  local  resources 
and  can  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  resolution  of  the  client’s 
placement  problem. 

Five  to  nine  members  are  selected  representing  a  cross-section 
of  interests.  The  client’s  spiritual  advisor  may  be  one  member; 
another  may  be  an  important  public  officer  such  as  the  mayor, 
judge,  city  councilman,  school  principal  or  superintendent.  Re¬ 
maining  members  may  be  selected  from  the  service  clubs,  business 
or  professional  groups.  A  representative  from  the  employment 
service  or  the  welfare  department  might  be  included,  but  this 
should  be  primarily  a  “lay”  committee. 

The  counselor  acting  as  the  chairman  of  the  group : 

— Secures  the  agreement  of  the  committee  members  to  serve 
and  briefs  each  concerning  the  client  and  his  problems. 

— Prepares  the  client  for  his  meeting  with  the  committee. 

— Sets  a  definite  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  and  notifies  all 
concerned. 

— At  the  meeting,  the  counselor  summarizes  in  more  detail 
the  nature,  scope  and  limitations  of  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  program ;  explains  the  vocational  problem  of 
the  client  and  emphasizes  the  need  for  the  help  of  the 
committee  in  solving  that  problem ;  encourages  the  client 
to  speak  freely  to  the  committee ;  leads  the  committee  in 
an  exploration  of  possible  solutions,  assuring  each  mem¬ 
ber’s  participation  in  the  discussion;  secures  committee 
agreement  to  a  definite  plan  of  placement,  with  the  clear 
understanding  by  each  member  of  his  particular  respon¬ 
sibility  or  duties  in  carrying  out  the  plan. 

— Capitalizes  upon  the  committee’s  plan  and  starts  action 
quickly. 
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— Checks  frequently  on  progress  of  the  plan  of  action  and 
keeps  each  committee  member  informed  of  developments. 

— Gives  the  committee  major  credit  at  all  times. 

— Calls  the  committee  together  again  only  as  necessary. 

— Disbands  the  committee,  with  thanks,  when  no  further  ac¬ 
tion  is  indicated,  because  of  a  successful  placement  or  for 
other  reasons. 

Civic  and  Religious  Organizations 

The  alert  counselor  develops  and  maintains  good  relationships 
with  various  organizations  within  the  community  that  can  be  of 
help  in  aiding  the  handicapped.  Civic  and  service  clubs  are  usually 
ready  to  meet  requests  for  assistance  to  the  less  fortunate  or  to 
sponsor  a  project  which  will  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
handicapped  person.  Churches,  through  their  governing  bodies  or 
organizations  will  help  in  the  rehabilitation  of  their  members. 
Special  appeals  can  be  made  to  the  service  clubs,  veterans’  organ¬ 
izations,  health  organizations  such  as  heart  and  tuberculosis  asso¬ 
ciations,  societies  for  crippled  children  and  adults,  and  to  welfare 
services  for  special  help  in  solving  particularly  difficult  placement 
problems. 

Radio  and  Television  Stations  and  Newspapers 

Radio  and  television  stations  are  required  to  devote  a  portion  of 
time  to  public  service  programs.  A  “spot”  announcement  of  a 
special  program  might  be  prepared  and  broadcast  in  solicitation 
of  job  opportunities  for  all  clients  or  for  a  particular  client.  Details 
on  the  qualifications  of  the  client  should  be  given  and  permission 
of  the  client  for  release  of  case  data  obtained.  An  approach  may  be 
made  to  the  station  program  director  for  his  cooperation,  for  ad¬ 
vice  on  type  of  materials  which  might  be  acceptable,  and  for  help 
in  preparing  the  script. 

The  press,  especially  in  the  smaller  communities,  will  often  co¬ 
operate  in  stimulating  job  opportunities  for  qualified  handicapped 
workers.  Editors  look  for  “human  interest”  stories.  Information 
should  be  submitted  in  clear,  concise,  factual  statements,  typewrit¬ 
ten,  doublespaced  and  on  one  side  of  the  sheet.  Again,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  permission  of  the  client  be  obtained  prior  to  release  of 
case  data. 

JOB  (Just  One  Break)  Committees 

The  counselor  might  organize  a  JOB  committee  in  one  or  more 
communities  to  assist  him  in  specially  difficult  placement  problems. 
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A  JOB  committee  is  organized  and  works  in  much  the  same  fashion 
as  does  the  client  advisory  committee.  The  essential  difference  is 
that  the  JOB  committee  is  a  continuing  (while  there  is  a  need) 
committee  working  on  the  employment  problems  of  several  clients ; 
the  client  advisory  committee  is  an  “ad  hoc”  committee  working 
on  the  problem  of  one  client. 

Leading  authorities  have  estimated  that  of  each  1,000  disabled 
persons  in  any  given  community  approximately  one  third  could 
be  immediately  placed  in  employment,  if  there  were  resources  with¬ 
in  the  community  which  could  adequately  screen  such  persons  and 
provide  the  employer  with  an  objective  and  specific  evaluation  of 
the  physical  capacities  of  the  individual  as  they  relate  to  given  jobs. 

Since  World  War  II  there  has  been  an  outstanding  growth  and 
development  of  various  specialties  serving  the  disabled  individual. 
An  outstanding  development  of  the  past  decade  has  been  the 
“team”  concept  in  which  the  various  specialties — medicine,  physi¬ 
cal,  occupational  and  speech  therapy,  nursing,  psychology,  social 
service,  vocational  counseling — are  integrated  and  focused  on  the 
problems  of  the  disabled  individual.  While  the  “team”  approach  in 
rehabilitation  requires  the  tight  integration  of  many  specialties, 
the  same  emphasis  is  generally  lacking  in  finding  work  for  the  re¬ 
habilitated  individual. 

There  are  medical  facilities,  trade  and  vocational  schools,  and 
industrial  and  labor  organizations  which  cooperate  in  providing 
job  training  and  employment  opportunities.  To  coordinate  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  rehabilitation  agencies  with  the  various  private  and 
public  employment  services  available  to  the  disabled  worker  in  an 
attractive  fashion  is  the  responsibility  of  the  labor-management 
team.  Under  the  JOB  concept  it  can  be  performed  in  a  relatively 
easy  fashion.  JOB  should  be  established  in  cooperation  with  an 
existing  rehabilitation  service  in  order  that  it  may  derive  the  fullest 
benefit  of  evaluation,  treatment,  and  training  which  such  service 
provides,  and  in  order  that  its  composition  of  business  and  labor 
leaders  may  benefit  from  the  continuing  program  of  medical-social 
research,  which  such  services  provide.  Its  board  or  steering  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  drawn  from  an  active  group  of  business  and  labor 
leaders  who  will  devote  time  to  meeting  finances,  policy  decisions, 
and  the  every  day  problems  which  the  board  of  an  active  organiza¬ 
tion  must  face.  This  includes  a  continuing  program  of  community 
and  public  relations  as  well  as  the  practical  problems  of  opening 
areas  of  employment  for  the  disabled  citizens  who  are  referred  to 
JOB.  An  advisory  board  is  selected  from  among  the  leaders  of 
each  community. 
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The  board  holds  no  regular  meetings  but  is  advised  by  mail  of 
the  progress  of  the  JOB  movement  and  is  called  upon  as  individuals 
when  their  services  are  needed.  For  example,  in  reaching  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  a  large  industry,  an  approach  from  an  advisory 
board  member  of  JOB  is  the  beginning  of  a  relationship  which  will 
flow  down  from  him  through  the  echelons  of  management  and  in 
a  horizontal  plane  across  the  important  line  of  supervisors  and 
foremen. 

Both  the  steering  committee  and  advisory  board  are  helpful  in 
providing  possibilities  for  expansion  of  the  JOB  idea  within  the 
framework  of  existing  community  programs.  There  is  in  one  large 
city,  for  example,  a  JOB  committee  of  the  Office  Executive’s  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  group  is  doing  research  to  determine  the  problems  of 
employment  of  seriously  disabled  persons  in  clerical  office  fields.  A 
very  enthusiastic  JOB  wing  of  the  Advertising  Men’s  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  in  that  same  city  has  been  formed  for  disabled 
veterans  in  the  advertising,  graphic  arts,  printing  and  related 
fields.  These  groups  are  forming  in  various  other  industries  as  a 
part  of  the  whole  JOB  program  and  are  controlled  by  the  parent 
JOB  organization. 

It  is  important  that  the  JOB  Committee  be  from  industry  and 
function  with  full  knowledge  of  industrial  and  labor  problems  just 
as  they  would  if  they  were  the  personnel  department  of  a  large 
company  or  a  private  employment  agency  operating  for  profit.  In 
fact,  a  JOB  Committee  within  the  association  of  private  employ¬ 
ment  agencies  is  as  important  as  constant  liaison  with  the  public 
employment  and  social  welfare  agencies,  in  order  to  offer  the  com¬ 
munity  a  coordinated  service  in  this  field  of  employment. 

Its  constant  goal  should  be  a  program  of  research  and  educa¬ 
tion,  to  coordinate  all  of  the  isolated  efforts  of  job  placement  in  the 
community,  to  exchange  experiences  of  various  companies,  their 
forms,  policies  and  problems,  to  face  honestly  the  problems  of 
casualty  liability,  labor  contracts,  transportation,  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  and  pension  programs,  and  to  provide  an  existing  laboratory 
where  management,  labor  and  the  community  can  go  to  find  the 
answers  to  their  increasingly  difficult  problems. 

Job  Analysis 

Job  analysis  is  the  indispensable  tool  and  technique  of  selective 
placement.  Only  through  the  analysis  of  the  job  for  which  the 
handicapped  client  is  an  applicant  in  the  shop,  factory  or  office 
where  he  will  work  if  hired,  can  the  counselor  determine  whether 
or  not  the  job  is  suitable.  Certainly  he  cannot  decide  on  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  the  position  by  job  title  alone.  One  counselor  tells  of  the 
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“electrician’s  helper”  job  which  proved  to  be  the  assignment  of 
changing  burned-out  light  bulbs  in  a  large  office  building;  and  of 
the  “outside  mechanic”  who  was  really  an  automobile  mechanic 
but  was  classified  in  the  other  category  because  it  had  a  higher  pay 
schedule.  A  bookkeeper  in  one  office  may  be  just  that;  in  another, 
he  may  really  be  an  office  manager  with  many  additional  complex 
responsibilities  and  duties. 

Good  placement  requires  more  than  a  matching  of  the  worker’s 
physical  and  mental  qualifications  to  the  performance  requirements 
of  a  job  in  these  respects — consideration  must  be  given  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  responsibility  the  worker  must  assume,  to  the  amount  of 
initiative,  adaptability,  judgment  and  mental  alertness  he  must 
exercise,  to  environmental  working  conditions,  to  his  temperament, 
and  to  his  social  and  economic  background  and  needs. 

Job  analysis  is  the  process  of  identifying  and  evaluating  the 
component  factors  in  a  given  job,  in  terms  of  the  familiar — 
WHAT,  HOW,  WHY.  The  importance  of  completing  a  thorough 
study  cannot  be  overstressed.  An  example  of  the  difficulties  and 
embarrassment  which  can  result  from  slip-shod  analysis  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  story :  A  counselor  was  trying  to  place  a  blind  client. 
He  did  an  analysis  of  the  job,  observing  the  flow  of  materials  to  the 
bench,  the  handling  and  feeding  of  stock  into  the  machine,  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  machined  product.  He  noted  the  working  condi¬ 
tions,  safety  elements,  etc.,  and  in  full  confidence  assured  both  the 
client  and  employer  that  this  job  was  “right.”  But  when  he  went 
back  to  the  production  floor  to  introduce  the  client  to  the  job,  in  the 
presence  of  the  employer  and  the  supervisor,  the  counselor  sud¬ 
denly  discovered  that  every  tenth  finished  article  had  to  be  in¬ 
spected  and  that  codings  had  to  be  placed  on  the  route  cards  for 
every  finished  lot  of  products. 

Method  of  Job  Analysis 

WHAT  the  worker  does  involves  the  physical  and  mental  re¬ 
sponses  that  are  made  to  the  work  situation.  Physically  the  worker 
may  transport  materials,  cut,  bend,  grind,  put  together,  make 
ready,  set  up,  tear  down,  insert,  regulate,  clean,  finish  or  otherwise 
change  the  position,  shape,  or  condition  of  the  work  by  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  physical  effort.  Mentally,  the  worker  may  plan,  compute, 
judge,  direct,  or  otherwise  govern  the  expenditure  of  his  own  or 
others’  physical  efforts  by  a  corresponding  exercise  of  mental  ef¬ 
fort.  In  a  given  job  a  worker  may  expend  any  combination  of  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  effort  required  by  the  task.  In  determining  WHAT 
the  worker  does,  the  analyst  must  establish  the  complete  scope  of 
the  job  and  consider  all  of  the  physical  and  mental  activities  in¬ 
volved. 
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Most  jobs  involve  more  than  one  task  and  each  task  may  involve 
different  physical  and  mental  activities.  The  analyst  must  deter¬ 
mine  the  tasks  and  describe  them  in  direct  terms  so  as  to  present 
a  clear  and  coherent  picture.  This  may  be  done  by  describing  the 
tasks  chronologically  or  by  grouping  them  according  to  their  na¬ 
ture,  depending  on  which  creates  the  clearest  presentation. 

Considerations : 

— What  tasks  have  been  observed  in  the  job? 

— Are  there  additional  tasks  which  have  not  been  observed? 

— Are  these  additional  tasks  customary  for  all  workers  on  the 
job? 

— Are  the  tasks  included  for  this  job  performed  by  all  work¬ 
ers  designated  by  the  job  title? 

— What  is  the  frequency  with  which  the  tasks  are  performed? 

— What  is  the  relative  difficulty  of  each  task  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  tasks  of  the  job? 

— Have  the  data  obtained  by  observation  been  verified  with 
the  proper  authority? 

HOW  the  work  is  done  concerns  the  methods  used  by  the  worker 
to  accomplish  his  tasks.  Physically,  this  involves  the  use  of  machin¬ 
ery  and  tools,  measuring  instruments  and  devices,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment,  the  following  of  procedures  and  routines,  and  the  movements 
of  the  worker  himself.  Mentally  the  methods  lie  chiefly  in  the 
“know  how,”  that  must  be  applied  to  the  task.  This  may  involve  the 
use  of  calculation,  formulae,  the  application  of  judgment  or  de¬ 
cision,  or  selection  and  transmittal  of  thought.  The  worker  may  use 
a  single  method  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  task  or  he  may  have 
at  his  command  several  alternate  methods,  any  of  which  may  be 
used  with  equal  success. 

Considerations : 

— What  tools,  materials,  and  equipment  have  been  used  to 
accomplish  all  the  tasks  of  the  job? 

— Are  there  other  tools,  materials,  or  equipment  which  have 
not  been  observed  ?  If  so,  how  do  they  work  ? 

— What  methods  or  processes  have  been  used  to  accomplish 
the  tasks  of  the  job? 

— Are  there  other  methods  or  processes  in  the  plant  by  which 
this  same  work  can  be  done?  If  so,  what  are  they? 

WHY  a  worker  performs  his  job  is  the  purpose  of  the  job  itself 
and  is  indicative  of  the  relationships  among  the  tasks  that  com¬ 
prise  the  total  job. 

The  WHY  outlines  the  scope  of  the  job  and  justifies  the  WHAT 
and  HOW  of  the  work  performed.  The  overall  purpose,  of  course, 
is  the  sum  total  of  the  tasks.  Utmost  care  is  necessary  in  ascer¬ 
taining  and  recording  the  reason  why  each  task  is  performed,  both 
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to  clarify  the  overall  purpose  of  the  job  in  the  reader’s  mind  and 
to  show  task  relationships  as  the  job  progresses  to  the  completion 
of  a  work  cycle. 

The  purpose  may  be  the  conversion  of  material  from  one  form 
to  another,  the  maintenance  of  conditions  under  which  other  jobs 
can  be  performed,  the  catching  or  preventing  of  errors,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  methods  or  the  improvement  of  existing  meth¬ 
ods,  and  so  forth.  Failure  to  explain  this  purpose  will  leave  the 
impression  that  the  job  has  not  been  reported  completely,  and  tends 
to  ambiguity  in  the  description  of  the  job. 

The  purpose  or  WHY  of  the  job  is  the  first  thing  the  analyst 
must  ascertain  in  order  to  orient  himself  for  the  subsequent 
analysis. 

Considerations : 

— Why  is  the  job  done? 

— What  is  its  overall  purpose? 

— Why  is  each  task  done?  What  is  the  purpose  of  each? 

— What  is  the  relationship  of  each  task  to  other  tasks  and  to 
the  total  job? 

Other  Job  Factors 

Supervisory  responsibility  is  the  responsibility  for  directing  the 
work  of  others  or  for  assisting  and  instructing  them  in  their  work. 
The  exercise  of  supervision  requires  high  proficiency  on  the  work¬ 
er’s  part  and  a  high  utilization  of  the  skills  required  by  the  job. 
It  is  measured  by  the  number  of  workers  supervised  and  type  of 
work  supervised.  It  is  limited  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  super¬ 
vision  given. 

Nonsuper visor y  responsibility  is  the  responsibility  for  prevent¬ 
ing  damage  to  equipment,  materials  or  process,  for  preventing  loss 
of  product,  for  preventing  injury  to  the  worker  or  to  others,  and 
for  cooperating  with  fellow  workers  and  outsiders.  It  is  measured 
by  the  extent  of  possible  damage  or  loss,  nature  and  extent  of  pos¬ 
sible  injury,  and  nature  and  extent  of  cooperation  required.  It  is 
limited  by  closeness  of  supervision  received,  relative  likelihood  of 
spoilage  or  damage,  and  existence  of  checks  and  safety  devices 
which  protect  others  from  the  consequences  of  his  errors. 

Considerations : 

— What  is  the  nature  of  supervisory  responsibility? 

— How  closely  are  subordinates  supervised? 

— How  many  workers  are  supervised  and  what  are  their 
duties? 

— Is  the  supervision  direct  or  indirect? 

— What  supervision  is  received  by  the  worker? 
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— What  is  the  nature  of  nonsupervisory  responsibility? 

— What  tools,  equipment,  materials,  or  products  could  be  lost 
by  work  failure? 

— What  would  be  the  value  lost? 

— What  time  loss  would  be  caused?  What  would  be  its  value? 

— What  is  the  likelihood  of  loss  and  what  can  the  worker  do 
to  prevent  it? 

— What  injury  can  occur  as  a  result  of  work  failure? 

— If  others  can  be  injured,  what  can  they  do  to  protect  them¬ 
selves?  Or  are  they  entirely  dependent  on  this  worker? 

— What  safety  devices  or  checks  exist? 

— Is  worker  required  to  cooperate  with  other  workers?  How 
and  to  what  extent? 

— Is  worker  responsible  for  contacts  which  include  outsiders  ? 
In  what  manner? 

Job  knowledge  refers  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  equipment, 
materials,  working  procedures,  techniques,  and  processes  which 
the  worker  must  possess  to  handle  the  job  successfully.  It  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  amount  and  complexity  of  practical  knowledge  which 
the  worker  must  possess,  whether  this  knowledge  is  gained  by  ac¬ 
tual  on-the-job  experience,  prior  training,  or  by  both.  It  is  limited 
by  the  nature  of  instructions  received  regarding  work  post  and 
degree  of  supervision  received. 

Considerations : 

— Does  the  job  require  the  reading  of  blueprints?  Cite 
examples. 

— Is  the  worker  required  to  follow  written  instructions? 

— Does  the  job  require  knowledge  of  machine  operation?  Ma¬ 
chine  setup?  Repair?  What  machines? 

— Does  the  job  require  make-ready  or  other  preparations  for 
performance? 

— Does  the  job  require  mathematics?  What  kind?  (Shop, 
bookkeeping,  actuarial,  engineering) 

— Does  the  job  require  use  of  formulae? 

— What  tools,  gages,  or  instruments  are  used? 

— What  materials  are  used?  What  must  worker  know  about 
materials? 

— Does  worker  sharpen  tools?  What  must  he  know  to  do  this? 

— Does  worker  inspect  or  check?  What  must  he  know  to  do 
this? 

— Must  worker  know  preceding  processing  operations?  Subse¬ 
quent  operations? 

Mental  application  refers  to  the  degree  and  continuity  of 
thought,  concentration,  mental  planning,  or  mental  alertness  de¬ 
manded  by  the  job  because  of  diversity  of  work  or  variety  of  prob- 
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lems.  It  is  measured  by  the  complexity,  scope,  and  variety  of  tasks 
and  skills  required,  importance  of  decisions  made,  extent  of  plan¬ 
ning  necessary,  and  frequency  of  occurrence  of  problems  and  the 
attention  necessary  for  their  solution.  It  is  limited  by  repetitive¬ 
ness  of  tasks,  degree  of  supervision  received,  and  speed  of  reaction 
necessary  to  meet  changing  work  situations. 

Some  of  the  sub-factors  involved  are :  Initiative — the  independ¬ 
ent  action,  the  making  of  decisions  or  the  amount  of  planning  which 
the  job  requires;  adaptability — the  versatility  required  of  the 
worker  as  indicated  by  the  variety  of  skills  required  to  handle 
quick  changes  in  assignment,  including  changes  in  process,  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  the  like ;  judgment — the  independent  decision  exercised 
by  the  worker  on  the  job;  mental  alertness — the  attention  and 
vigilance  that  the  worker  must  exercise  to  avoid  work  failures. 

Considerations : 

— Does  workers  plan  his  operative  sequences?  How? 

— Does  he  assign  work  to  others?  How  does  he  make  assign¬ 
ments  ? 

— Does  he  decide  the  method  by  which  the  work  is  done?  What 
methods  are  there? 

— Must  he  make  decisions  regarding  other  persons’  jobs? 
What  decisions? 

— Does  worker  make  routine  decisions?  Emergency  decisions? 
Unusual  decisions  based  on  special  working  situations, 
such  as  correlation  and  integration  of  a  large  number  of 
instrument  readings? 

— Does  knowledge  of  preceding  or  subsequent  operations  guide 
worker  in  decisions? 

— Does  the  job  require  the  analysis  and  correction  of  prob¬ 
lems?  What  problems? 

— Is  the  job  repetitive  or  routine? 

— Must  the  worker  be  constantly  alert  to  prevent  errors  or 
work  failure,  or  is  the  job  one  which  requires  only  his 
casual  attention? 

— Does  the  worker  originate  designs?  Create  original  models 
or  patterns?  New  procedures  and  techniques? 

— Must  worker  improvise  expedients  in  the  course  of  his  work? 
Why  required? 

Dexterity  and  accuracy  refer  to  the  manipulative  ability  re¬ 
quired  to  perform  the  work  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  or  precision 
required.  It  is  measured  by  difficulty  of  maintaining  accuracy, 
number  and  type  of  movement,  repetitiveness  of  job,  and  required 
precision  of  movement.  It  is  limited  by  allowable  error  or  toler¬ 
ance,  required  speed  of  manipulation,  and  work  aids,  such  as 
guides,  stops,  jigs,  charts. 
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Some  of  the  sub-factors  involved  are :  Dexterity — the  quickness, 
deftness,  or  expertness,  or  the  coordination  of  the  sight  and  other 
senses  with  the  muscles,  required  to  perform  the  tasks  of  the  job; 
accuracy — the  degree  of  precision  required  in  handling  the  product 
or  materials  and  in  the  adjustment  and  manipulation  of  equipment 
and  tools. 

Considerations : 

— To  what  tolerance  is  work  done? 

— Does  work  require  the  coordination  of  sight  or  other  senses 
with  physical  movements? 

— Does  the  job  require  rapid  physical  movement? 

— Does  the  worker  use  small  parts  or  devices  that  are  difficult 
to  manipulate? 

Experience  may  be  considered  in  any  related  job,  either  of  equiv¬ 
alent  or  less  skill,  in  which  an  individual  can  secure  the  physical 
and  mental  ability  required  to  fulfill  the  performance  requirements 
of  a  job.  A  job  for  which  no  previous  experience  is  necessary  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  entry  job  even  though  it  may  require  a  large  amount 
of  previous  training.  A  study  of  the  experience  necessary  for  a 
job  is  essential  to  job  placement  from  both  a  recruitment  and  an 
upgrading  standpoint.  It  is  measured  by  the  type  of  experience  or 
the  occupational  field  in  which  experience  is  required  or  desirable. 
It  is  limited  by  the  time  required  to  acquire  proficiency  in  the  work 
which  is  considered  as  satisfactory  experience. 

Considerations : 

— What  is  considered  to  be  acceptable  experience  for  place¬ 
ment  on  this  job? 

— How  much  additional  training  is  required  for  the  worker  to 
reach  full  competency  and  of  what  must  this  training 
consist? 

— Is  there  any  type  of  training  which  can  supplant  the  ac¬ 
ceptable  experience? 

— Is  there  more  than  one  source  of  acceptable  experience? 

Training  may  be  considered  as  the  place  where,  the  time  in 
which,  and  the  methods  by  which  required  physical  and  mental 
skills  are  developed  by  the  worker.  It  is  exclusive  of  experience  but 
is  similar  in  that,  while  not  a  part  of  job  achievement,  it  is  indica¬ 
tive  that  the  skill  involved  in  the  job  is  possessed  by  the  worker 
in  the  required  amount  and  kind.  If  it  is  the  minimum  acceptable 
for  job  placement,  it  is  required.  If  it  is  over  and  above  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  but  still  contributes  to  job  success,  it  is  desirable. 
In  either  case,  it  is  important  to  the  counselor  either  for  recruit¬ 
ment  or  for  guidance.  It  is  measured  by  the  kind  of  training  re¬ 
quired  and  the  time  spent  in  acquiring  it.  It  is  limited  by  the  job 
knowledge  and  dexterity  and  accuracy  which  are  acquired  during 
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the  training.  It  is  also  limited  by  the  job  knowledge  and  dexterity 
and  accuracy  which  are  not  required  but  in  which  the  worker  must 
receive  additional  training  to  become  proficient. 

Considerations : 

— What  kind  of  training  will  assist  the  worker  in  acquiring 
the  ability  to  satisfy  the  performance  requirements  of 
the  job? 

— What  specific  courses  of  training  contribute  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  required  job  knowledge  and  dexterity  and 
accuracy? 

— What  training  is  not  provided  and  how  can  it  be  supplied 
on  the  job? 

— Is  there  training  which  can  be  considered  as  an  alternate 
to  an  experience  requirement? 

— Are  the  experience  or  training  factors  logical  in  the  light  of 
the  skill  involved  in  the  job? 

— Are  these  requirements  consistent  with  available  sources 
of  labor? 

Physical  demands  is  the  overall  term  used  to  describe  the  de¬ 
mands  placed  on  the  worker  by  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
job.  These  demands  are  of  primary  interest  in  determining  the 
suitability  of  a  job  for  the  hiring  of  certain  workers,  such  as  women 
or  the  physically  handicapped.  In  the  case  of  extreme  or  unique 
demands,  they  also  limit  the  suitability  of  workers  who  normally 
would  not  be  considered  as  physically  limited.  Physical  demands 
are  here  discussed  under  the  three  subfactors,  physical  activities , 
tv  or  king  conditions,  and  hazards. 

Physical  Activity 

The  physical  activities  which  the  job  requires  are  important 
considerations  in  the  employment  of  the  handicapped  and,  in  the 
case  of  extreme  or  severe  requirements,  in  the  matching  of  specific 
workers  to  jobs.  It  is  measured  by  the  specific  physical  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  limited  by  the  intensity  with  which  the  requirements 
are  exercised  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  used  on  the  job. 

Considerations : 

— Walking,  jumping,  running,  balancing,  climbing,  crawling, 
standing,  turning,  stooping,  crouching,  kneeling,  sitting, 
reaching,  lifting,  carrying,  throwing,  pushing,  pulling, 
handling,  fingering,  feeling,  talking,  hearing,  seeing,  color 
vision,  depth  perception,  working  speed. 
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Working  Conditions 

These  are  environmental  conditions  over  which  the  worker  has 
no  control  and  which  affect  his  mental  or  physical  well  being.  Aside 
from  the  discomfort  or  hazard  generated  by  their  existence,  these 
conditions  often  dictate  the  choice  of  a  worker  for  a  position.  It 
is  measured  by  the  nature  of  the  job’s  surroundings.  It  is  limited 
by  the  effect  of  the  surroundings  on  the  worker. 

Considerations : 


Inside 

Outside 

Hot 

Cold 

Sudden  temperature 

Changes 

Humid 

Dry 

Wet 

Dusty 

Dirty 

Odors 

Noisy 

Adequate  lighting 


Adequate  ventilation 
Vibrations 
Mechanical  hazards 
Moving  objects 
Cramped  quarters 
High  places 
Exposure  to  burns 
Electrical  hazards 
Explosives 
Radiant  energy 
Toxic  conditions 
Working  with  others 
Working  around  others 
Working  alone 


Hazards 


These  are  the  possible  deleterious  effects  of  either  physical  ac¬ 
tivity  or  working  conditions  upon  the  person  of  the  worker.  They 
include  both  injuries  and  what  are  commonly  called  “occupational 
diseases.”  It  is  measured  by  the  nature  of  the  injury  or  occupa¬ 
tional  disease  to  which  the  worker  is  exposed.  It  is  limited  by  the 
severity  of  injury  and  the  likelihood  of  its  occurrence. 
Considerations : 

Cuts  Impairment  of  sight 

Bruises  Impairment  of  hearing 

Burns  Occupational  diseases 

Sprains  Collapse 

Hernia  Electric  shock 

Fractures  Sudden  death 

Loss  of  parts  Other 

Worker  characteristics  refer  to  certain  basic  or  unlearned  qual¬ 
ities  which  are  required  by  the  worker  for  the  performance  of  a 
job.  These  characteristics  aid  selection  of  new  workers  and  trans¬ 
fer  of  workers  by  indicating  job  relationships  which  are  not  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  tasks  performed.  It  is  measured  by  the  specific  kind 
of  characteristics  required.  It  is  limited  by  the  intensity  or  degree 
to  which  the  characteristic  is  required. 
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C  onsiderations : 

Work  rapidly  for  long  periods,  strength  of  hands,  strength 
of  arms,  strength  of  back,  strength  of  legs,  dexterity  of 
fingers,  dexterity  of  hands  and  arms,  dexterity  of  foot  and 
leg,  eye-hand  coordination,  foot-hand-eye  coordination, 
coordination  of  independent  movements  of  both  hands,  esti¬ 
mate  size  of  objects,  estimate  quality  of  objects,  perceive 
form  of  objects,  estimate  speed  of  moving  objects,  keenness 
of  vision,  keenness  of  hearing,  sense  of  smell,  sense  of  taste, 
touch  discrimination,  muscular  discrimination,  memory  for 
details  (things) . 

Job  Analysis  and  Placement 

With  the  job  analysis  complete,  the  counselor  can  compare  the 
elements  in  the  job  with  the  factors  of  client  qualifications.  The 
degree  of  correlation  determines  the  suitability  of  the  job  for  the 
client.  (High  correlation,  suitability  of  job  determined,  client  hired, 
ipso  facto — selective  placement  has  been  achieved.) 

Job  Engineering  and  Job  Modification 

Recommendations  for  introducing  special  devices  or  for  chang¬ 
ing  the  method  in  which  a  job  is  being  regularly  performed  through 
“job  engineering”  to  accommodate  the  employment  of  a  disabled 
person  should  be  made  with  care,  and  generally  only  under  con¬ 
ditions  explained  in  the  following  discussions. 

Re-engineering  a  Job 

An  important  selling  point  in  the  placement  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  clients  is  that  they  are  ready  and  able  to  compete, 
without  special  favor ,  for  employment  in  their  chosen  occupational 
objectives.  Any  request  for  a  major  re-engineering  of  the  job  or 
method  of  doing  it  refutes  the  counselor’s  basic  argument.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  from  his  job  analysis,  he  sees  that  his  client  could  perform 
better  through  minor  modification  in  procedures  as,  for  example, 
the  placing  of  work  materials  on  his  bench  rather  than  on  the  floor, 
it  would  not  be  improper  for  him  to  make  such  a  recommendation. 

Job  engineering  costs  money.  By  asking  a  potential  employer  to 
make  changes  and  still  meet  costs,  the  counselor  is  lessening  his 
chances  of  placing  a  handicapped  person  with  the  employer.  Also, 
job  engineering  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  es¬ 
tablish  special  working  conditions,  a  circumstance  prejudicial  to 
the  handicapped  person  and  his  morale,  his  relationships  with  co¬ 
workers  and  the  employer,  and  threatening  to  the  whole  situation. 

Occasionally,  enthusiastic  employers,  or  their  production  or 
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safety  men,  will  talk  in  terms  of  re-engineering  an  entire  line, 
section  or  department  to  accommodate  disabled  workers.  They  be¬ 
come  anxious  to  “do  good”  and  to  open  jobs,  in  a  massive  attack, 
to  more  handicapped  persons.  Experienced  counselors  shy  away 
from  such  proposals,  since  all  of  the  dangers  in  re-engineering  a 
job  for  one  handicapped  person  may  be  compounded.  The  employer 
may  at  first  be  surprised  at  such  a  reaction,  but  he  can  be  led  to 
recognize  and  accept  the  purpose  and  higher  values  of  integrating 
the  handicapped  into  the  total  work  force. 

Special  Devices  and  Placement 

The  counselor  is  on  “solid”  ground  if,  as  a  result  of  his  job  analy¬ 
sis,  he  can  recommend  a  special  device  which  can  be  used  advan¬ 
tageously  by  other  workers  as  well  as  by  the  disabled  job  applicant. 
For  example,  one  counselor  studied  an  operation  in  which  em¬ 
ployees  were  required,  in  part,  to  pick  up  and  feed  small  bearings 
into  a  machine.  His  client  had  both  a  visual  and  manual  handicap 
and  although  he  could  do  the  total  job,  he  could  not  pick  up  as  many 
bearings  at  one  time  as  his  coworkers,  or  he  dropped  more  and 
was  losing  time  and  motion.  The  counselor,  with  the  supervisor, 
designed  and  developed  a  chute  to  feed  the  bearings  directly  from 
stock  into  the  machine.  The  chute  worked  so  well  it  not  only  saved 
the  client’s  job  but  duplicates  were  installed  on  all  machines,  thus 
speeding  up  production  in  the  entire  department. 

Brailled  micrometers  for  the  visually  handicapped,  light  instead 
of  sound  signals  for  the  deaf,  and  other  similar  devices,  are  so  com¬ 
monly  used  now  in  industry  that  they  are  more  standard  than 
special  devices.  The  counselor  need  have  no  hesitation  in  recom¬ 
mending  and  preparing  the  employer  for  utilization  of  such  job 
performance  aids. 

Right  controls  installed  in  place  of  left  controls,  leg  controls  sub¬ 
stituted  for  arm  controls,  as  an  accommodation  for  one  handi¬ 
capped  worker  are  examples  of  “special”  devices.  Such  devices 
should  be  recommended  only  when  absoutely  necessary.  Before 
making  such  recommendations,  the  counselor  would  be  well  advised 
to  know  exceedingly  well  his  client,  the  potential  employer  and  the 
job,  and  have  information  at  hand  concerning  the  source  of  the 
needed  device,  its  installation  and  cost. 

Placement  and  On-the-job  Training 

On-the-job  training  is  a  planned  experience  in  an  actual  work 
situation  through  which  the  client  learns  under  supervision  to 
perform  all  of  the  job  operations  of  his  vocational  objective.  This 
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training  service  may  properly  be  considered  here  because  obviously 
the  employer  (the  trainer)  must  be  led  to  accept  the  client-trainee; 
thus  all  of  the  problems  of  placement  are  involved. 

Planning  the  On-the-job  Training  Program 

In  setting  up  an  on-the-job  training  program,  the  counselor 
identifies  the  operations  to  be  learned  and  the  sequence  in  which 
they  are  studied.  This  is  done  through  job  analysis,  by  conference 
with  the  employer  and  the  foreman,  and  by  discussion  with  qual¬ 
ified  workers  in  the  selected  vocational  objective,  who  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  where  the  client  is  to  be  trained,  or  elsewhere. 

A  time  allocation  is  made  for  each  operation  to  be  learned.  The 
training  program  for  a  Gas  Station  Attendant,  for  example,  might 
read  in  part  as  follows : 

Opening  the  Station — U  hours 
Opening  safe  and  cash  register 
Lights  to  be  turned  on  and  displays  put  out 
Pump  readings 

Pump  Station  Service — 8  hours 
Approaching  the  customer 
Operating  the  pump 
Check  oil,  water,  etc. 

Clean  windows 
Selling  extras 

Spark  Plug  Cleaning — 3  hours 
Removing  plugs 
Sand  blasting  of  plugs 
Capping  of  plugs 

Testing  and  visual  examination  of  plugs 
Replacing  plugs 

(With  additional  units  on  tire  repair,  car  lubrication,  and 
other  operations.) 

The  time  allocations  for  each  unit  and  for  the  program  as  a 
whole  may  vary  from  extended  to  very  short  periods,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  operations  in  each  phase  to  be  mastered. 

Agreement  is  then  reached  with  the  employer  on  the  designation 
of  the  person  (s)  to  supervise  and  instruct  the  client.  Since  the 
function  of  training  is  delegated  to  the  employer-trainer,  pro¬ 
visions  for  performance  of  his  responsibilities  should  be  unmis¬ 
takably  clear. 

Financing  On-the-job  Training 

Financial  arrangements  for  on-the-job  training  range  from  “tui¬ 
tion”  payments  by  the  State  agency  to  the  employer-trainer  to 
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payment  by  the  employer-trainer  of  the  full  regular  wages  of  a 
qualified  worker  even  though  the  client-employee  is  only  a  trainee. 
The  large  factories  or  plants  are  more  likely  to  accept  the  client  as 
a  trainee  at  the  full  wages  of  the  position  for  which  he  is  in  train¬ 
ing  or,  if  they  have  established  training  programs  and  trainee- 
positions,  to  accept  the  client  on  the  same  basis  as  other  trainee- 
applicants. 

In  some  instances  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  counselor  to  agree 
on  behalf  of  the  State  agency  to  pay  the  trainer  (the  employer) 
tuition  for  his  time  and  trouble  in  providing  on-the-job  training 
to  the  client.  An  arrangement,  which  is  somewhat  prevalent,  is 
for  a  progressive  trainee  wage  scale.  Using  the  gas  station  attend¬ 
ant  as  an  example,  assume  the  going  wage  rate  in  the  community  is 
$60  per  week;  in  other  words  the  owner-operator  can  hire  an 
experienced  attendant  for  that  amount.  The  counselor  has  talked 
with  him  about  training  a  client  as  an  attendant.  The  employer  is 
not  willing  to  pay  the  trainee  $60  a  week  because  he  can  get  an 
experienced  worker  for  the  same  money.  In  this  instance,  the 
counselor  might  negotiate  a  progressive  wage  and  tuition  scale 
wThich  would  provide  for  gradually  decreasing  tuition  and  increas¬ 
ing  wage  payments,  as  the  client  acquires  knowledge  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  his  productive  usefulness  to  the  employer. 

The  counselor  should  be  alert  to  prevent  exploitation  of  the 
client.  On-the-job  training  for  clients  must  not  be  utilized  as  a 
source  of  “cheap  labor.”  Close  supervision  is  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  client  actually  receives  all  of  the  training  and  wage  incre¬ 
ments  as  provided  in  the  training  program. 

The  counselor  must  safeguard  the  employer-trainer  in  terms  of 
State  and  Federal  minimum  wage  laws.  Most  of  these  laws  provide 
for  exemptions  to  encourage  the  employment  and  training  of  handi¬ 
capped  people  but  only  under  prescribed  procedures  which  must  be 
scrupulously  observed. 

Supervising  the  On-tlie-Job  Training  Program 

The  on-the-job  training  program  outline  will  show  the  job  op¬ 
erations  to  be  learned,  the  time  allocations  for  studying  the  separate 
operations,  the  person  (s)  who  will  provide  the  instruction  and  the 
trainee  wage  scale,  if  any,  to  be  paid.  At  least  three  copies  are  pre¬ 
pared — one  for  the  employer-trainer,  one  for  the  client-trainee, 
one  for  the  counselor’s  record — so  that  each  one  involved  will  have 
a  precise  understanding  of  the  arrangement. 

Careful  and  close  supervision  by  the  counselor  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  in  on-the-job  than  in  other  kinds  of  training.  The  employer 
or  designated  trainer  may  have  had  no  instruction  in  teaching  prin- 
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ciples  and  procedures;  the  client  may  become  impatient  and  feel 
that  he  is  not  being  moved  ahead  as  rapidly  as  he  should  be  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  training  plan,  without  realizing  that  the  training 
must  be  fitted  into  the  work  schedule.  The  counselor  must  be  ready 
with  help,  advice  and  explanations.  He  must  be  alert,  too,  for 
danger  signals.  If,  for  example,  on  one  call  at  the  station,  the  client 
is  manning  the  pumps  while  the  employer  is  greasing  a  car,  that 
observation  would  not  mean  much,  but  if  the  counselor  finds  the 
same  situation  two  or  three  times,  the  matter  needs  attention. 

The  counselor  should  regularly  check  with  the  employer-trainer 
and  the  client,  separately  sometimes,  for  reports  on  training  units 
covered,  the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning  in  these  units  and 
satisfaction  with  the  training  arrangement.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  counselor  to  see  that  the  client  receives  the  training  wage 
and  any  other  benefits  or  services  which  may  be  stipulated  in  the 
training  program  outline ;  he  is  equally  responsible  to  the  employer 
for  providing  him  with  a  satisfactory  trainee. 

On-tlie-Job  Training  Advantages 

The  advantages  of  an  on-the-job  training  program  for  the  client 
need  no  detailed  elaboration — he  learns  his  job  through  practical 
experience,  he  may  receive  wages  while  in  training,  and  usually 
his  employment  at  the  place  of  training  is  assured  upon  completion 
of  his  program. 

There  are  advantages,  too,  in  an  on-the-job  training  program 
for  the  employer.  He  has  the  opportunity  from  the  beginning  to 
train  the  client  in  the  way  he  wants  the  job  operations  to  be  per¬ 
formed;  under  the  progressive  wage  scale  feature  he  pays  the 
client-trainee  from  the  start  and  throughout  the  training  period 
only  for  the  services  which  he  can  perform  ;  and  he  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  know  the  client  from  trainee  to  employee  status,  thus 
knowing  exactly  what  kind  of  an  employee  he  is  getting. 

Work  Experience  and  On-the-job  Training  Programs 

In  a  variant  form,  on-the-job  programs  may  be  used  also  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  trial  work  experience.  A  client  who  has  been  trained  in  a 
business,  vocational  or  other  school,  or  one  who  has  had  experience 
in  a  related  field,  but  no  actual  work  experience  in  his  vocational 
rehabilitation  objective,  may  feel  well  qualified  to  perform  the 
particular  duties  in  an  employment  opportunity  which  has  been 
located  for  him.  The  counselor,  too,  may  concur  that  he  can  per¬ 
form  those  duties,  but  the  employer  may  be  reluctant  to  commit 
himself  to  the  hiring  of  the  client  as  a  regular  employee  without  a 
demonstration  “on-the-job”  of  his  ability.  As  in  preparing  a  train- 
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in g  program,  the  counselor  would  list  the  job  operations  with  time 
allocations,  specify  the  person  (s)  to  rate  the  client’s  performance 
in  each  component,  and  negotiate  a  progressive  wage  scale  com¬ 
pleting  an  on-the-job  demonstration  or  trial  work  program. 

Apprenticeship 

An  apprentice,  by  definition,  is  “a  worker  who  learns,  according 
to  a  written  agreement,  a  recognized  skilled  trade  requiring  two 
or  more  years  of  work  experience  on  the  job  through  employment, 
supplemented  by  appropriate  related  trade  instruction.”  There  are 
approximately  90  general  trade  classifications  containing  one  or 
more  apprenticeable  occupations,  e.g.,  airplane  mechanic,  brick¬ 
layer,  carpenter,  cook,  electrician,  furrier,  millwright,  painter,  etc. 

Criteria  for  Apprenticeable  Occupations 

The  occupation  is  one : 

— Which  customarily  has  been  learned  in  a  practical  way 
through  training  and  work  experience  on  the  job. 

— Which  is  clearly  identified  and  commonly  recognized 
throughout  an  industry. 

— Which  requires  two  or  more  years  (4,000  or  more  hours) 
of  work  experience  to  learn. 

— Which  requires  related  instruction  to  supplement  the  work 
experience  (144  hours  of  such  instruction  during  each 
year  of  the  apprenticeship  is  usually  considered  the 
minimum) . 

— Which  does  not  fall  into  any  of  the  following  categories: 
Selling,  retailing  or  other  distributive  occupations ;  man¬ 
agerial  occupations ;  clerical  occupations ;  professional 
and  semiprofessional  occupations  (this  designation  covers 
occupations  for  which  entrance  requirements  customarily 
include  education  of  college  level)  ;  agricultural  occu¬ 
pations. 

Standards  of  Apprenticeship 

Standard  apprenticeship  programs  contain  provisions  for  the 
following : 

— A  minimum  of  16  years  of  age  for  the  apprentice. 

— A  schedule  of  work  process  or  operations  in  which  experi¬ 
ence  is  to  be  given  on  the  job. 

— A  progressively  increasing  schedule  of  wages  to  be  paid  the 
apprentice  which,  as  a  minimum,  should  average  over  the 
period  of  the  apprenticeship  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  rate  paid  journeymen  during  that  period. 
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— Related  classroom  instruction. 

— Adequate  supervision  of  the  apprentice  and  keeping  of  ap¬ 
propriate  records  of  his  progress. 

— Joint  establishment  of  the  apprenticeship  program  by  the 
employer  and  the  employees. 

— Indication  that  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  employed 
conforms  to  the  need  in  the  community. 

— Review  and  registration  of  the  written  apprenticeship  pro¬ 
gram  by  a  recognized  apprenticeship  agency  (the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  or  one  of  thirty  or  more  state 
and  territorial  apprenticeship  agencies) . 

— Registration  of  the  apprentice  with  a  recognized  apprentice¬ 
ship  agency. 

f 

Conditions  Controlling  Placement  of  Clients  as  Apprentices 

During  normal  times,  apprentices  are  usually  selected  from  the 
17-22  age  group.  The  number  of  apprentices  who  can  be  trained 
at  one  time  in  one  place  is  controlled ;  this  is  usually  done  under  a 
plan  which  allows  one  apprentice  to  a  shop  and  additional  appren¬ 
tices  according  to  a  prescribed  ratio  to  the  number  of  journeymen 
employed — perhaps  one  to  six.  For  example,  a  plumbing  shop  with 
three  journeymen  plumbers  could  have  one  apprentice,  but  under 
the  one  to  six  ratio  could  not  take  on  a  second  apprentice  for  con¬ 
current  training  with  the  first  until  at  least  seven  journeymen 
plumbers  were  employed. 

Advantages  in  Apprenticeship  Training  and  Placement 

Workers  do  gain  experience  and  training  and  become  “trades¬ 
men”  in  occupations  designated  as  apprenticeable  without  serving 
a  formal  apprenticeship.  In  some  respects,  the  counselor  might 
find  it  easier  to  set  up  an  “on-the-job”  training  program  rather 
than  to  see  to  it  that  his  client  is  registered  and  trained  as  an 
apprentice.  However,  there  are  advantages  in  apprenticeship 
training  and  placement,  such  as  written  apprenticeship  training 
outlines  which  have  been  developed  and  organized  to  produce  quali¬ 
fied  all-around  skilled  workers;  a  record  is  maintained  against 
which  the  apprentice  and  future  employer  can  establish  facts 
regarding  the  training  received;  the  apprentice  upon  completion 
of  his  course  receives  a  “Certificate  of  Completion  of  Apprentice¬ 
ship”  as  evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  journeyman  employment 
and  pay. 
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Steps  in  Placing  Apprentices 
The  counselor  should: 

— Obtain  a  list  of  apprenticeable  general  trade  classifications 
and  occupations.  (The  list  with  sample  schedules  of  work 
experience  and  training  required  in  different  occupations, 
and  a  roster  of  the  state  and  territorial  apprenticeship 
agencies  may  be  obtained  from:  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

— Assure  that  his  client  is  qualified  and  eligible  for  acceptance 
as  an  apprentice,  to  complete  his  apprenticeship  insofar 
as  can  be  reasonably  determined,  and  for  licensing  (there 
may  be  local  or  other  prohibitions  against  granting  li¬ 
censes  to  disabled  individuals)  to  practice  his  trade. 

— Register  his  client  as  an  apprentice  and  participate  in  the 
supervision  of  his  training.  (The  recognized  apprentice¬ 
ship  agencies  will  provide  helpful  guidance  on  procedural 
and  other  matters.) 
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F.  The  Employer  in  the  Placement  Process 


Many  factors,  tangible  and  intangible,  influence  practice  in  the 
employment  of  disabled  persons.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  factors  are  the  official  policies  of  organizations  representing 
management,  labor  unions  and  insurance  companies.  The  coun¬ 
selor’s  knowledge  of  such  policies  will  strengthen  his  program  of 
helping  the  employer  appreciate  the  usefulness  of  well-prepared 
disabled  individuals  as  productive  employees. 

What  Management  Says  About  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped 

The  following  policies  are  quoted  from  an  official  statement  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Department  of 
Manufacture,  under  the  title  Employment  of  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  and  Older  Workers  (22): 

The  competence  of  physically  handicapped  and  older  workers,  when  given 
proper  job  placement,  is  becoming  more  recognized  by  employers  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  experience  of  many  companies  with  these  workers  has 
demonstrated  that  their  job  performance  compares  favorably  with  the  average 
worker.  Handicapped  and  older  workers  can  and  are  making  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  Nation’s  productive  effort. 

Currently,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  under  a  joint  program,  are  urging  employers 
to  expand  the  job  opportunities  for  these  workers.  These  organizations  have 
also  cooperated  with  other  organizations,  public  and  private,  which  have  been 
working  through  the  President’s  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped  to  encourage  the  employment  of  the  physically  impaired  worker. 

The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  working  on  this  program  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Nation’s  leaders  in  business,  industry  and  labor;  with 
executives  of  civic,  service  and  fraternal  organizations;  with  veterans’  and 
women’s  groups;  and  religious,  medical,  farm  and  other  associations  of  public- 
spirited  American  men  and  women. 

The  goal,  and  that  of  the  members  of  the  President’s  Committee,  is  equality 
of  opportunity  for  the  handicapped  and  older  worker  and  recognition  that 
ability  rather  than  age  or  disability  should  be  the  sole  job  test. 

Many  employers  are  doing  a  very  fine  job  in  providing  these  workers  with  a 
self-sustaining  employment.  Yet,  much  remains  to  be  done  since  we  still  have 
a  sizeable  reservoir  of  employable  manpower  among  these  workers  which  is 
not  being  fully  utilized. 

Basically,  business  and  industry  must  carry  the  primary  responsibility  as 
the  final  solution  of  this  problem  rests  with  employers  who  provide  the  jobs. 
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Employer  Reasons  for  Hiring  the  Disabled 

The  report  of  a  study  conducted  by  the  Federation  Employment 
and  Guidance  Service,  New  York  (14)  presents  the  reasons  ad¬ 
vanced  for  hiring  the  disabled  in  their  survey  of  actual  company 
practices.  These  reasons  are  listed  below  in  order  of  frequency 
with  the  most  frequent  at  the  top : 

— They  are  better  than  normal  workers. 

— They  are  less  likely  to  quit. 

— They  have  a  better  attendance  record. 

— They  are  more  conscientious. 

— They  try  to  (or  do)  work  harder. 

— They  are  as  good  as  any  normal  worker. 

— They  are  loyal. 

— They  are  less  accident  prone. 

— They  have  fewer  health  problems. 

— They  are  reliable. 

— They  gossip  and  fool  around  less. 

— It  is  good  public  relations. 

— It  is  a  civic  duty. 

— The  labor  shortage. 

— They  appreciate  the  job  more. 

— They  have  greater  skills,  or  are  more  knowledgeable. 

— They  are  always  on  time. 

— They  are  motivated  to  prove  themselves. 

The  same  report  also  presents  employer  reasons  against  hiring 
the  disabled.  Again  these  are  listed  according  to  the  previous 
order  of  frequency: 

— It  makes  for  bad  public  and  client  relations. 

— They  are  not  as  good  as  normal  workers. 

— They  need  more  sick  leave  (i.e.,  are  absent  more). 

— The  coworkers  are  negatively  affected. 

— They  are  unable  to  work  properly. 

— They  are  accident  risks. 

— They  have  emotional  problems. 

— It  is  hard  to  fire  them  (either  because  of  a  union  or  because 
of  pity) . 

— They  are  not  promotable. 

— They  need  special  hours. 

— They  have  poor  mobility. 

— Transportation  difficulties  to  and  from  work. 

— They  are  not  versatile. 

— The  labor  market  is  better  and  they  are  not  needed. 
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A  good  counselor  will  consider  both  sets  of  reasons  in  the  process 
of  placement.  He  will  attempt  through  counseling  to  offset  reasons 
against  hiring  which  sound  legitimate  to  the  employer.  He  should 
not  be  blind  to  these  possibilities,  but  should  face  them  realistically 
and  develop  ways  and  means  to  counteract  their  influence  so  that 
they  do  not  become  strong  barriers  to  good  placement. 

What  Unions  Say  About  The  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped 

As  with  management,  labor  unions  are  exerting  an  increasing 
influence  on  the  placement  of  disabled  workers  in  employment. 
Counselors  should  be  familiar  with  the  official  positions  taken  by 
all  unions,  particularly  those  which  are  concerned  with  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  major  trades  and  industries.  The  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  has  for  many  years 
operated  an  aggressive  program  for  the  physical  restoration  of 
their  disabled  members  and  is  concerned,  also,  with  their  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation. 

Of  major  interest  to  the  counselor  are  the  proceedings  of  a 
recently  held  National  Institute  on  Rehabilitation  and  Labor 
Health  Services ,  sponsored  by  the  Group  Health  Association  of 
America  and  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association  with  a  grant 
from  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The  proceedings 
were  published  under  the  title  Rehabilitation  and  Labor  Health 
Services — Guidelines  for  Action  [£5].  This  publication  contains 
the  following  chapter  headings : 

— Guidelines  for  labor  unions  in  obtaining  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  for  union  members  and  their  families. 

— Guidelines  for  rehabilitation  agencies  working  with  labor. 

— Increasing  the  rehabilitation  emphasis  in  labor  health  pro¬ 
grams. 

— Rehabilitation  in  workmen’s  compensation. 

A  progressive  step  forward  was  taken  by  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  when  on 
February  15,  1960,  its  Executive  Council  approved  the  following 
policy  statement  under  the  title  A  Labor  Program  for  Rehabili¬ 
tation: 

More  and  more  people  of  all  ages  are  losing  or  failing  to  attain  status  as 
members  of  society.  Causes  include:  population  growth,  lengthening  life  span, 
new  hazards  to  physical  and  mental  well-being  and  failure  to  make  full  use 
of  restorative  services. 

The  substantial  economic  drain  of  such  dependency  is  measurable — in  costs 
of  care,  in  loss  of  income  and  in  failure  to  contribute  to  production,  services 
and  tax  revenues.  The  social  and  spiritual  costs — in  undue  suffering,  in  frus- 
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tration  of  hopes,  in  self-recrimination  and  in  strains  on  family  life — cannot  be 
measured  but  are,  nonetheless,  real  and  of  at  least  equal  significance. 

Society  must  make  adequate  provision  for  the  care  of  dependent  persons. 
Measures  to  prevent  dependency  need  to  be  improved ;  new  ones  devised.  But  it 
is  not  enough  merely  to  accept  and  care  for  the  increasing  number  of  dependent 
persons.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  help  them  attain  the  highest  degree  of 
self-sufficiency  of  which  they  are  capable.  This  means  more  than  medical  and 
vocational  rehabilitation.  It  includes  social  and  spiritual  factors  as  well  and 
must  be  viewed  in  the  broad  perspective  of  community  resources  and  programs. 
This  is  comprehensive  rehabilitation. 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  need  for  restorative  services  has  brought 
about,  in  recent  years,  substantial  increases  in  governmental  and  voluntary 
support  of  rehabilitation  programs.  Much  more,  however,  needs  to  be  done 
not  only  in  the  appropriation  of  additional  funds,  but  also  in  the  effective 
mobilization  of  the  diverse  forces  involved  in  a  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
movement. 

Organized  labor,  as  spokesman  for  the  working  force  and  as  representative 
of  citizens  concerned  with  individual,  community  and  national  well-being,  has 
a  vital  role  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  rehabilitation  services. 
Labor’s  already  well-expressed  concern  for  the  placement  of  handicapped 
persons  in  the  right  job  prompts  an  even  more  compelling  concern  to  work  for 
the  greatest  possible  reduction  of  individual  handicapping  conditions. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  Community 
Services  Committee  recommends  that  the  AFL-CIO  support  a  program  for 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  services,  i.e.  a  Labor  Program  for  Rehabilitation. 

The  primary  role  of  organized  labor  in  rehabilitation  is  that  of  a  knowledge¬ 
able  and  dedicated  stimulator  of,  and  participant  in,  organized  action  in 
support  of  better  rehabilitation  services — in  the  Nation,  in  the  States,  and  in 
the  local  community. 

The  objectives  of  the  Labor  Program  for  Rehabilitation  should  be  designed 
to  meet  the  present  and  anticipated  major  needs.  These  needs  include: 

Public  and  Professional  Understanding — There  is  insufficient  awareness 
of  the  extent  of  the  problem  and  of  the  promise  of  good  rehabilitation  services 
on  the  part  of  those  who  need  to  be  involved  in  the  expansion  and  support  of 
rehabilitation  programs — the  public,  the  legislators  and  the  governmental 
and  community  leaders,  including  union  officials.  The  potentials  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  are  not  fully  appreciated  by  many  physicians,  hospital  administrators, 
public  health  officials  and  leaders  in  insurance  organizations  and  health  and 
welfare  agencies. 

Personnel — The  serious  shortage,  current  and  projected,  in  all  categories  of 
health  and  welfare  personnel  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  improve¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  rehabilitation  services. 

Funds — Additional  resources  provided  through  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments,  voluntary  health  and  welfare  agencies  and  expanded  insurance 
coverage  are  essential. 

Study  and  Experimentation — More  effective  case-finding  is  needed;  research, 
social  as  well  as  biological,  should  uncover  ways  to  improve  present  practices; 
experimentation  is  needed  to  find  better  organizational  and  operational  pat¬ 
terns  for  bringing  to  bear  on  rehabilitation  the  diverse  skills,  facilities  and 
knowledge  required  for  a  comprehensive  program. 

A  few  examples  of  specific  activities  are  cited  here  to  indicate  the  potential 
and  the  breadth  of  the  program  foreseen.  In  all  these,  and  in  other  activities 
to  be  undertaken,  a  two-fold  function  for  labor  is  anticipated:  (1)  Labor  to 
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take  initiative  on  its  own;  and  (2)  Labor  to  join  with  other  organizations 
moving  toward  the  same  goals.  Examples: 

— Work  for  the  establishment  of  Citizens’  Advisory  Councils  for  Rehabili¬ 
tation  in  the  states  which  do  not  now  have  such  councils. 

— Promote,  participate  in,  and  publicize  state  and  local  surveys  related 
to  rehabilitation  needs,  facilities  and  services. 

— Stimulate  examination  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Laws  and  Second 
Injury  Laws  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  greater  use  of  these 
devices  for  improved  rehabilitation  services. 

— Assist  in  the  establishment  of  medical  rehabilitation  units  within  hos¬ 
pitals  and  allied  institutions. 

— Identify  the  comprehensive  needs  of  individuals  undergoing  or  who 
have  completed  rehabilitation  services,  e.g.,  for  social  and  recreational 
services  as  well  as  for  physical  and  vocational  help,  and  assist  in 
mobilizing  community  resources  to  meet  such  needs. 

— Become  involved  in  the  development  of  plans  for  new,  and  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  existing,  sheltered  workshops,  so  as  to  contribute  labor’s 
knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  such  facilities. 

We  urge  the  AFL-CIO,  through  its  Community  Services  Program  to  take 
leadership  in  the  development  of  such  program  as  we  have  briefly  outlined 
here  as  the  Labor  Program  for  Rehabilitation. 

A  more  specific  policy  statement  relative  to  the  employment  of 
handicapped  persons  was  adopted  several  years  ago  by  AFL-CIO 
under  the  title  An  AFL-CIO  Program  for  Union  Management  Ac¬ 
tion  to  Provide  Employment  for  Handicapped  Workers  [ 23 ] .  That 
statement  is  quoted  in  part,  as  follows : 

America’s  handicapped  workers  are  entitled  to  a  chance  to  prove  their  merit. 
Our  industries  and  trades  should  benefit  from  maximum  employment  of  their 
skills.  Handicapped  persons  when  placed  on  the  right  job  are  capable  workers. 
Studies  have  proven  that  they  are  productive  and  efficient. 

Too  often  the  practice  has  been  to  consider  partially  disabled  workers 
capable  of  only  the  unskilled,  routine  type  of  work.  The  skilled  mechanic  who 
suffered  a  severe  injury  was  offered  a  watchman’s  job  on  his  return  to  work. 
Today  a  new  attitude  must  be  developed — consideration  of  the  worker  on  the 
basis  of  all  his  abilities,  not  rejection  for  his  disability. 

The  trade  union  movement  from  the  earliest  days  has  recognized  the  right 
of  the  worker,  disabled  by  accident  on  or  off  the  job,  to  an  opportunity  to  earn 
a  living.  The  labor  movement  has  taken  the  lead  in  securing  the  enactment 
of  workmen’s  compensation  legislation  and  second  injury  funds  to  protect  the 
worker  who  suffers  injury  in  employment.  The  AFL-CIO  has  fostered  and 
supported  legislation  to  promote  the  return  of  injured  workers  to  suitable 
employment.  The  reemployment  of  persons  handicapped  by  industrial  injury 
or  disease  has  always  been  high  on  the  trade  union  program.  The  return  to 
employment  of  veterans  disabled  in  the  service  of  their  country  is  likewise 
labor’s  major  concern. 

The  handicapped  worker  seeks  no  special  privilege  or  favor.  He  asks  for 
no  more  than  his  just  right,  the  right  of  an  opportunity  to  be  a  self-respecting 
and  self-sustaining  citizen.  He  can  have  this  only  if  he  is  given  the  same 
chance  as  his  fellow  workers  to  obtain  gainful  employment  suited  to  his 
abilities,  his  interests  and  his  ambitions. 
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The  physically  handicapped  worker  may  need  assistance  in  finding  an 
occupation  in  which  he  can  perform  efficiently  and  with  safety  to  himself  and 
his  fellow  workers.  He  may  need  training  to  give  him  the  skill  required  in  the 
job  of  his  choice.  A  few  may  need  prosthetic  appliances,  or  other  aids  which 
will  restore  them  to  the  maximum  level  of  physical  ability. 

The  physically  handicapped  worker  who  is  physically  qualified  for  the  job 
he  seeks  and  is  properly  trained  in  the  skills  required,  may  still  need  assistance 
in  overcoming  the  prejudices  and  indifference  which  block  his  way  to  the 
attainment  of  equal  opportunity.  He  calls  upon  his  fellow  workers  in  organized 
labor  to  lend  their  support  and  assistance  in  achieving  this  equal  opportunity. 

There  are  few  jobs  in  any  office,  workshop  or  factory  that  require  physical 
perfection.  The  physically  handicapped  worker  when  properly  placed  is  an 
able  and  efficient  worker.  As  such  he  should  not  and  will  not  work  for  sub¬ 
standard  wages. 

Safe  and  productive  placement  can  be  made  through  the  regular  procedures 
of  any  well-organized  labor-management  program. 

Proper  placement  means  the  right  man  for  the  right  job.  No  single  job 
requires  all  the  faculties  of  the  normal  person.  For  example,  a  linotype 
operator  will  not  be  required  to  run,  jump,  crawl,  or  talk.  Therefore,  a  worker 
who  cannot  do  these  things  will  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  linotype 
operator  as  well  as  the  person  who  excels  in  these  activities.  Unnecessary 
physical  requirements  should  not  be  placed  on  jobs. 

Because  of  manpower  shortages  during  World  War  II,  handicapped  workers 
were  hired  on  a  scale  never  before  known  in  industry.  This  use  of  what  was 
too  frequently  regarded  as  marginal  or  “bottom-of-the-barrel”  labor  produced 
impressive  results.  Several  studies  were  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  meas¬ 
uring  the  production  records,  the  efficiency,  the  absenteeism,  number  of  acci¬ 
dents  and  the  labor  turnover  among  impaired  workers.  The  findings  of  these 
studies  were  similar  and  all  drew  the  conclusion  that  successful  employment 
of  impaired  workers  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  procedures  and  techniques 
used  in  placing  them.  The  results  of  one  of  these  studies  are  as  follows : 

Productive  Ability — Judging  by  individual  output  records  for  similar  jobs, 
the  production  rate  of  handicapped  workers  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of 
unimpaired  workers. 

Safety — For  minor  injuries,  the  safety  record  of  handicapped  workers  is 
substantially  the  same  as  unimpaired  workers.  For  disabling  injuries,  handi¬ 
capped  workers  have  a  significantly  lower  safety  record  than  unimpaired 
workers. 

Absenteeism — The  absentee  records  of  physically  impaired  workers  and 
others  are  substantially  the  same. 

Skills — The  handicapped  have  the  same  wide  range  of  skills,  abilities  and 
interests  as  the  nonhandicapped. 

Quoting  further  from  the  above  statement  the  AFL-CIO  pro¬ 
gram  includes  the  following  policies : 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  that  every  practical  means  shall  be  used  to  insure 
equal  opportunity  in  employment  for  all  physically  handicapped  workers. 

The  Federation  will  strive  to  increase  employment  opportunities  for  the 
physically  handicapped  through  collective  bargaining  agreements  and  union- 
management  cooperation. 
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The  use  of  preemployment  physical  examinations  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  determine  physical  abilities  for  a  suitable  job  is  unsound  and  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

The  Federation  will  strive  for  the  extension  of  rehabilitation  services 
through  the  expansion  of  existing  facilities  and  the  creation  of  new  facilities 
wherever  needed. 

The  Federation  will  strive  to  extend  the  benefits  of  second  injury  legislation 
to  all  states  and  to  improve  the  laws  now  enacted  in  order  to  extend  second 
injury  protection  (a)  to  a  wider  range  of  disabilities  and  aggravation  of 
existing  disabilities,  (b)  to  workers  whose  disabilities  were  non-compensation 
cases,  (c)  to  veterans  with  service  incurred  disabilities. 

What  Insurance  Companies  Say  About  Employment 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped 

Employers  frequently  are  reluctant  to  employ  disabled  persons 
because  of  their  belief  that  insurance  companies  oppose  such  prac¬ 
tice,  and  furthermore  if  they  do  employ  them  that  their  workmen’s 
compensation  insurance  rates  will  be  increased.  These  beliefs  are 
effectively  discussed  in  an  official  statement  of  the  Association  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Companies  titled  The  Physicalhj  Impaired 
Can  Be  Insured  Without  Penalty  \2J+\ ,  as  follows : 

Let  this  be  understood — there  are  no  provisions  in  workmen’s  compensation 
insurance  policies  or  rates  that  penalize  an  employer  for  hiring  handicapped 
workers. 

There  appears  to  be  much  misinformation  on  this  point.  Many  employers 
have  been  known  to  say  they  could  not  or  would  not  hire  disabled  applicants 
because  they  had  been  advised  that  their  insurance  costs  would  be  increased 
as  a  result.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Employers  who  have 
such  ideas  have  simply  been  hoodwinked  by  scuttle-butt  rumors  that  are  easily 
circulated  because  of  their  sensationalism.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to>  gain 
acceptance  of  the  cold,  stark  truth — because  its  honesty  affords  no  opportunity 
for  gossip. 

Therefore,  to  erase  any  misunderstanding,  these  are  the  facts.  Workmen’s 
compensation  insurance  rates  are  determined  by  two  factors.  These  are  the 
relative  hazards  in  a  company’s  work  and  its  accident  experience.  The  for¬ 
mulae  for  determining  the  premium  rates  make  no  consideration  of  the  kind 
of  personnel  hired.  Whether  a  company  is  staffed  with  workers  having  two 
legs  or  one,  or  none — influences  the  rates  not  at  all.  The  insurance  contract, 
therefore,  says  nothing  implied  or  direct  about  the  physical  condition  of  the 
workers  an  insured  may  hire. 

It  is  true  that  a  poor  accident  experience — this  is,  a  relatively  high  number 
of  accidents  or  cost  of  claims  over  a  period  of  time — will  cause  an  increase  in 
an  employer’s  compensation  insurance  rates.  It  is  equally  true  that  if  a  dis¬ 
abled  worker  would  be  more  apt  to  have  accidents  and  consequently  suffer 
greater  disability,  as  some  people  once  believed,  then  an  employer’s  insurance 
costs  might  eventually  go  up.  But,  and  this  should  not  be  forgotten,  research 
studies  conducted  by  governmental  agencies,  the  Accident  Prevention  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Companies  and  the  New  York 
University  Center  for  Safety  Education  which  it  endows,  have  shown  that 
when  placed  at  the  proper  jobs  the  handicapped  have  an  accident  experience 
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that  is  as  good  as  their  able-bodied  fellow  workers — and  is  often  superior. 
So  then,  this  possibility  for  an  increase  in  an  employer’s  compensation  insur¬ 
ance  costs  is  nullified.  In  order  to  assist  each  industry  to  achieve  proper 
placement  of  the  handicapped  and  so  to  be  of  service  to  both  employers  and 
the  physically  impaired,  the  casualty  insurance  companies  have  prepared  a 
booklet,  “The  Physically  Impaired — A  Guidebook  to  Their  Employment,”  which 
is  free  to  anyone  who  requests  it  from  his  stock  insurance  carrier. 

In  addition,  these  studies  have  shown  that  the  properly  placed  disabled  are 
more  reliable  workers  with  an  equal  or  better  production  record. 

All  this  sums  up  to  an  important  conclusion.  As  long  as  misinformation 
and  untruths  concerning  the  employability  of  the  handicapped  are  permitted 
to  be  circulated,  the  chance  for  these  workers  to  prove  they  can  produce  suc¬ 
cessfully  will  be  denied  them.  But  now  you  know  that  the  frequently  voiced 
objections  to  their  employment — that  is,  insurance  companies  forbid  it  or 
insurance  costs  will  rise — are  unfair,  false  and  illogical. 

The  casualty  insurance  industry  refuses  to  be  accused  of  blocking  the 
employment  of  the  handicapped  not  only  because  such  an  accusation  is 
unjustified,  but  also  because  it  is  even  more  harmful  to  the  physically  impaired 
than  to  the  insurance  companies. 

Legislation  Affecting  Placement  of  the  Handicapped 

The  statutory  requirements  with  respect  to  the  client’s  employ¬ 
ment  must  be  met  before  he  can  properly  be  closed  as  “rehabili¬ 
tated.”  Particular  attention  must,  therefore,  be  given  to  compliance 
of  the  client’s  wage  with  applicable  minimum  wage  laws 

Minimum  wage  laws  are  a  well-established  kind  of  labor  legisla¬ 
tion.  They  have  been  in  force  in  some  States  for  more  than  40 
years.  Thirty-three  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico  now  have  these  laws  and  a  counselor  should  become  familiar 
with  the  particular  law  of  his  State. 

Meaning  of  a  Minimum  Wage  Law 

A  minimum  wage  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  floor 
to  wages.  After  a  rate  is  set  for  an  industry  or  occupation  no 
covered  employer  can  lawfully  pay  less.  He  can,  however,  pay  his 
workers  any  wage  that  may  be  established  by  collective  bargaining 
agreement  or  by  the  employer  individually  provided  it  is  not  less 
than  the  legal  wage.  The  earlier  minimum  wage  laws  were  de¬ 
signed  for  the  protection  of  women  workers  and  minors,  many  of 
whom  were  concentrated  in  the  low-paying  trade  and  service 
occupations.  Today,  of  the  35  State  minimum  wage  laws,  over  one- 
third  apply  to  both  men  and  women.  For  information  concerning 
these  laws,  counselors  can  write  either  to  the  department  of  labor 
of  their  State  or,  if  more  convenient,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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State  Minimum  Wage  Laws 

Most  State  minimum  wage  laws  are  applicable  to  manufactur¬ 
ing,  mercantile  and  service  industries,  but  there  are  various  exclu¬ 
sions.  Agriculture  and  domestic  service  are  specifically  excluded 
in  the  majority  of  such  laws.  There  are  two  types:  One  has  a 
“statutory”  rate — a  rate  set  by  the  legislature.  The  other  type 
fixes  no  rate  in  the  Act  but  provides  for  the  setting  of  minimum 
wages  through  wage  orders. 

Wage  orders  generally  are  issued  by  the  State  labor  commis¬ 
sioner,  based  on  recommendations  of  industry  or  occupation  wage 
boards,  composed  of  representatives  of  workers,  employers,  and 
the  public.  After  holding  a  public  hearing,  the  commissioner  issues 
the  order  establishing  minimum  wages  and  other  standards,  such 
as  overtime  rates,  status  of  tips,  or  rest  periods,  for  the  protection 
of  workers  in  the  industry  or  occupation  covered.  The  procedure 
for  revising  wage  orders  is  usually  the  same  as  for  issuing  an 
original  order. 


The  Federal  Wage  Hour  Law 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  the  Federal  wage  hour  law.  It 
applies  (with  certain  exceptions)  to  men  and  women  workers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
interstate  commerce.  Employees  in  retail  stores,  restaurants, 
hotels,  beauty  shops,  laundries  and  other  local  establishments 
usually  must  look  to  their  State  to  set  a  floor  below  which  their 
wages  cannot  fall. 

Exemptions  to  Minimum  Wage  Laws  for  Physically 
Handicapped  Persons 

The  minimum  wage  laws  in  the  majority  of  the  states  having 
such  legislation  provide  for  exemptions  to  the  minimum  wage  for 
physically  handicapped  persons.  The  purpose  is,  of  course,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  employment  of  handicapped  persons. 

An  exemption  is  usually  issued  in  the  form  of  a  special  written 
license  or  certificate  by  the  Commission  or  Board  for  a  limited 
period  not  ordinarily  exceeding  6  months  or  a  year,  and,  if  circum¬ 
stances  warrant,  may  sometimes  be  renewed.  In  a  few  States 
exemptions  may  be  issued  to  individuals  in  any  one  or  more  of 
these  categories. 

Procedures  and  conditions  for  obtaining  exemptions  to  State 
minimum  wage  laws  are  generally  comparable  in  some  States  to 
those  applicable  under  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 
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The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  amended  (commonly  called 
the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law)  requires  an  employer  as  a 
statutory  obligation  to  pay  any  employee,  not  specifically  exempt, 
who  is  engaged  in  or  producing  goods  for  interstate  commerce,  not 
less  than  the  legal  minimum  hourly  wage  for  all  hours  worked 
in  any  work  week,  and  time  and  one-half  the  regular  rate  of  pay 
for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  40  in  any  work  week.  This 
obligation  is  without  regard  to  other  sources  of  income  which  a 
worker  or  trainee  may  have  or  may  be  receiving.  Section  14  of 
the  Act  authorizes  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  to  issue 
special  lower  minimum  wage  certificates  for  handicapped  workers. 

The  purpose  of  the  certificates  is  to  prevent  curtailment  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  employment.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  training  of 
handicapped  persons  placed  for  on-the-job  training  under  the 
sponsorship  of  a  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  has  made  special  arrangements  for  the  certification  of 
such  trainees.  In  most  States,  the  sponsoring  State  rehabilitation 
agency  has  been  authorized  to  issue,  if  warranted,  temporary 
handicapped  trainee  certificates  valid  for  no  more  than  90  days. 
This  authorization  applies  to  on-the-job  training  of  handicapped 
persons  in  regular  industry  only  and  does  not  apply  to  such  train¬ 
ing  in  sheltered  workshops.  Sheltered  workshops  have  or  may 
secure  special  minimum  wage  certificates  covering  on-the-job 
trainees. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  rehabilitation  agency  subsequently 
to  take  steps  to  obtain  a  special  certificate  from  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Divisions’  Regional  Director,  if  one  is  needed  beyond  the 
initial  90-day  period. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  broad  application.  A  certifi¬ 
cate  is  required  if  the  handicapped  person  is  to  engage  in  work 
subject  to  the  Act  as  a  worker  or  as  a  trainee  at  less  than  the 
statutory  minimum  wage  rate.  No  certificate  is  required  for  per¬ 
sonnel  doing  work  that  is  exempt  under  the  Act,  such  as  in  most 
local  restaurants,  retail  establishments  and  service  shops  or  work¬ 
ing  in  businesses  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  related 
work.  In  the  absence  of  a  valid  certificate  in  the  possession  of  the 
employer  he  is  legally  liable  for  at  least  the  statutory  hourly  mini¬ 
mum  rate  for  straight  time,  and  an  additional  half  time  that  rate 
for  all  hours  worked  over  40  in  a  work  week. 

These  conditions  must  be  observed  by  State  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  agencies  in  issuing  temporary  certificates. 
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Setting  the  Subminimum  Wage 

The  wage  set  in  a  temporary  certificate  shall  be  fixed  at  a  figure 
designed  to  reflect  adequately  the  handicapped  person’s  earning 
capacity.  In  the  absence  of  previous  earning  records  or  other 
objective  criteria  available  for  judging  his  productivity,  the  best 
judgment  at  the  time  should  be  exercised,  leaving  opportunity  to 
adjust  the  rate  upward  or  downward  as  later  facts  may  indicate. 

Other  Conditions 

Placement  of  a  handicapped  person  at  no  wage  for  all  or  part  of 
the  training  period  is  not  permitted  under  the  Act. 

Money  paid  by  a  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  for 
maintenance  or  other  expenses  for  the  handicapped  person  shall 
not  be  considered  as  offsetting  any  part  of  the  wage  or  other  re¬ 
muneration  due  him  by  the  employer. 

A  temporary  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  for  a  handicapped 
person  if  satisfactory  employment  training  is  available  in  the  com¬ 
munity  at  a  statutory  hourly  minimum  wage. 

Procedures 

Most  of  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  have  ac¬ 
cepted  authority  to  issue  temporary  certifications  authorizing 
employment  training  of  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  at  sub¬ 
minimum  wage  rates  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Workmen’s  Compensation 

All  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico  have  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  laws.  There  are  great  variations  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  different  laws  as  to  type,  coverage,  amount  of  bene¬ 
fits  paid,  insurance  requirements  and  administrative  procedures, 
but  the  broad  purposes  of  these  laws  are  to  provide  medical  aid  and 
financial  compensation  to  workers  for  disability  sustained  as  a 
result  of  accident  or  disease  in  the  course  of  their  work. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  20  to  25  percent  of  the  workers  are 
not  covered  by  workmen’s  compensation.  According  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  State  laws,  some  employments  are  exempted  from  coverage, 
the  compensation  law  may  not  apply  unless  the  employer  has  a 
designated  minimum  number  of  employees,  or  the  employer  may 
choose  to  accept  or  reject  coverage. 

Covered  employers  are  required  by  the  workmen’s  compensation 
laws  to  obtain  insurance  or  to  give  proof  of  their  qualifications  to 
carry  their  own  risk,  which  is  known  as  self-insurance.  Some  of 
the  laws  provide  for  State-fund  insurance,  either  “exclusive”  or 
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“competitive,”  but  the  majority  of  the  laws  permit  the  employer  to 
insure  with  a  private  insurance  carrier. 

Under  all  compensation  acts,  medical  aid  is  required  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  injured  employees.  However,  in  some  cases,  there  are 
specified  limitations  on  the  period  of  time  and  cost  of  medical  aid 
which  must  be  provided. 

The  amount  of  money  which  a  disabled  workman  receives  in 
compensation  for  his  injury  or  disease  is  usually  computed  on  a 
percentage  of  his  weekly  wage  rate,  in  most  instances  66%  per¬ 
cent.  However,  because  of  requirements  on  lapsed  waiting  periods 
before  payments  begin  and  maximum  dollar  restrictions  on  the 
amount  he  may  receive,  a  temporarily  disabled  worker  may  ac¬ 
tually  be  paid  as  little  as  one-third  of  his  actual  pay  loss. 

Benefit  payments  to  the  injured  workmen  for  certain  disabilities 
such  as  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  of  hearing,  speech,  vision  or  of  a  limb, 
including  finger,  hand,  arm,  toe,  foot,  and  leg  are  usually  made 
according  to  a  “schedule,”  i.e.,  a  designated  payment  on  a  weekly 
or  monthly  basis  for  a  specified  length  of  time.  Some  idea  of  the 
disparity  in  the  provisions  of  workmen’s  compensation  laws  is 
obtained  by  comparison  of  “scheduled”  benefits — 100  weeks  of 
compensation  for  loss  of,  or  loss  of  use  of,  an  eye  are  paid  under 
the  schedules  of  several  States,  whereas  in  another  State  provision 
is  made  for  payments  up  to  275  weeks  for  the  same  disability. 

Disabilities  resulting  from  hearing  conditions,  tuberculosis, 
head  and  back  injuries,  etc.,  are  generally  recompensed  on  a  “non- 
scheduled”  basis. 

In  most  jurisdictions  compensation  for  injuries  causing  non- 
scheduled  permanent  partial  disability  is  computed  by  taking  a 
percentage  of  the  difference  between  wages  before  injury  and  the 
wages  after  the  injury  for  a  specified  period. 

A  worker  with  a  disability  might  sustain  “second”  disability 
from  a  work-incurred  injury  or  disease  and  as  a  result  of  the  com¬ 
bined  disabilities  be  permanently  and  totally  disabled  thus  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  workmen’s  compensation  to  be  paid  if  the 
worker  is  to  receive  full  payment  for  his  combined  disabilities.  If 
the  total  cost  of  such  compensation  were  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
latest  employers  in  these  situations,  handicapped  persons  might  be 
refused  employment. 

Second-injury  funds  or  equivalent  arrangements  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  45  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico, 
and  under  the  Longshoremen’s  Act.  Where  these  funds  exist, 
when  a  second  injury  occurs,  the  employer  has  to  pay  only  for  the 
last  injury,  yet  the  employee  is  compensated  for  the  disability 
resulting  from  the  combined  injuries  with  the  remainder  of  the 
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award  being  paid  from  the  second-injury  fund.  The  following 
States  have  such  legislation : 


Alabama 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Pennsylvania 

Alaska 

Indiana 

Montana 

Rhode  Island 

Arizona 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

South  Carolina 

Arkansas 

Kansas 

New  Hamp¬ 

South  Dakota 

California 

Kentucky 

shire 

Tennessee 

Colorado 

Maine 

New  Jersey 

Texas 

Connecticut 

Maryland 

New  York 

Utah 

Delaware 

Massachusetts 

North  Carolina  Vermont 

Florida 

Michigan 

North  Dakota 

Washington 

Hawaii 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

West  Virginia 

Idaho 

Mississippi 

Oklahoma 

Wisconsin 

Oregon 

Wyoming 

The  method  of  financing  the  subsequent-injury  fund  differs 
under  the  various  laws.  The  funds  are  usually  supported  by  a 
charge  ranging  from  $300  to  $2,566.67  made  against  an  employer 
or  his  carrier  when  a  worker  who  has  been  killed  on  the  job  does 
not  leave  any  dependents.  Such  funds  are  sometimes  supplemented 
by  special  appropriations.  In  twTo  States  (California  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  the  fund  is  supported  entirely  by  appropriation. 

A  few  States  require  employers  to  make  payments  to  the  fund 
in  all  death  cases,  while  others  require  payments  in  certain  perma¬ 
nent  partial  or  permanent  total  disability  cases.  Some  States 
finance  the  subsequent-injury  fund  program  entirely  by  annual 
assessments  on  workmen’s  compensation  insurance  carriers.  In 
six  jurisdictions  (North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Puerto  Rico,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  West  Virginia)  the  program  is  financed  from  the 
general  State  insurance  fund,  which  is  exclusive. 

Waiver  of  Compensation 

The  establishment  of  a  subsequent-injury  fund  helps  to  prevent 
pressure  on  employees  already  handicapped  to  waive  their  right 
to  compensation  in  the  event  of  a  subsequent  injury.  Such  waivers 
are  now  restricted  or  prohibited  in  most  jurisdictions.  There  are 
still  a  few  States,  however,  where  an  employee  handicapped  by  an 
existing  disability  such  as  blindness,  epilepsy,  or  loss  of  a  member, 
may  by  special  contract  waive  his  right  to  compensation  in  the 
event  of  a  subsequent  injury,  subject  to  approval  by  the  compensa¬ 
tion  agency.  Where  such  a  practice  exists,  the  scope  of  compensa¬ 
tion  law  is  narrowed  and  workmen  and  their  dependents  may 
suffer  losses  they  can  ill  afford  to  bear.  Waivers  are  permitted  in 
certain  cases  in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Mary¬ 
land,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Texas, 
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and  Wisconsin.  There  are  provisions  permitting  waivers  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  aggravation  of  specified  occupational  diseases  in  15 
other  States  (Arkansas,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  Virginia) .  In  Kansas, 
regardless  of  the  waiver,  a  worker  is  entitled  to  some  benefits 
under  the  law,  but  they  are  reduced. 

Provisions  Under  Some  Workmen’s  Compensation  Laws  of 
Special  Interest  to  Counselors 

It  is  generally  required  that  the  workman  must  give  prompt 
notice  of  any  injury,  accident,  event  or  symptom  which  might 
establish  his  eligibility  for  coverage  under  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  laws.  He  may  forfeit  his  right  to  benefits  if  he  fails  to  do  so. 
However,  under  certain  conditions,  claims  may  be  filed  one  year 
and  even  several  years  after  the  date  of  the  attributed  cause. 

An  applicant  for  rehabilitation  services  disabled  by  injury  or 
disease  sustained  in  the  course  of,  or  in  causal  relation  to,  his 
former  work,  particularly  where  there  was  a  delay  in  the  onset  or 
manifestation  of  disability  and/or  he  has  been  separated  from  the 
liable  employer,  may  not  realize  he  might  still  have  a  legal  claim 
for  medical  and  compensation  benefits. 

Trends  in  Interpretation  of  Liability 

One  of  the  most  significant  trends  in  workmen’s  compensation 
is  the  liberalization  in  interpretation  of  liability.  For  example, 
cardiac  conditions  which  only  a  few  years  ago  were  rarely  com¬ 
pensable  are  now  commonly  accepted  under  many  jurisdictions 
where  the  claimant  is  disabled  immediately  after  trauma.  In  some 
instances,  claims  are  being  accepted  even  when  the  “attack”  is 
delayed.  This  same  kind  of  liberalization  is  being  applied  with 
respect  to  other  disabilities  resulting  from  accident  and  disease. 

Settlements  to  Expedite  Rehabilitation 

As  is  noted  above  compensation  payments  for  disability  are 
generally  spread  out  over  a  period  of  time  to  protect  the  worker 
and  his  family  against  economic  disaster.  Experience  has  shown 
that  lump-sum  settlements  are  generally  not  advantageous  to  the 
long  term  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  disabled  worker. 

Many  compensation  boards  will  consider  lump-sum  financial 
settlements  of  the  worker’s  claim  for  disability  on  recommendation 
of  a  qualified  person  or  agency,  including  the  State  rehabilitation 
agency,  with  a  showing  that  the  money  will  be  invested  or  utilized 
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to  rehabilitate  the  worker.  The  findings  of  a  study  of  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  in  Michigan,  conducted  by  Survey  Research 
Center,  University  of  Michigan  (9)  is  summarized  by  James  F. 
Garrett,  Assistant  Director,  O.V.R.  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assess  the  results  of  injured  workers 
accepting  lump  sum  redemption  settlements  of  their  compensation  claims 
and  specifically  to  learn  to  what  extent  such  settlements  were  effective  in  the 
individual’s  vocational  rehabilitation.  The  points  summarized  as  major 
findings  are: 

— Workers  appear  to  have  very  little  knowledge  of  their  rights,  and  very 
little  genuinely  free  choice  as  to  method  of  settlement. 

— While  workers  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  medical  care  they 
received,  those  who  took  lump  sum  settlements  were  twice  as  likely  as 
those  who  took  weekly  payments  to  report  dissatisfactions  with  their 
medical  care. 

— Only  6  percent  of  the  workers  who  received  settlements  used  any  of  the 
funds  for  vocational  rehabilitation  purposes,  such  as  starting  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  buying  a  farm  or  securing  additional  training. 

— Getting  back  to  work  or  finding  another  job  occurred  almost  entirely 
as  a  result  of  the  workers’  own  efforts. 

— Most  workers  were  either  indignant  about  their  treatment,  or  stoic 
about  accepting  it  as  all  they  could  expect. 

— If  the  primary  objectives  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  are  economic 
maintenance  of  the  worker  and  his  return  to  productive  work,  they 
are  not  being  fulfilled  in  practice,  particularly  where  lump  sum 
redemption  settlements  are  used. 


Provisions  for  Rehabilitation  Services 


Funds  are  often  available  from  compensation  boards  through 
special  allocations  and  from  private  insurance  companies  which 
have  reserve  accounts  to  pay  for  training  and  other  services  the 
injured  workman  needs  to  achieve  his  rehabilitation.  Typical  pro¬ 
visions  include  extra  compensation  payments  for  maintenance  to 
workmen  undergoing  rehabilitation,  payments  for  tuition  and 
transportation,  provision  of  prostheses,  extension  of  regular  com¬ 
pensation  payments  period,  and  extra  payments  to  dependents.  The 
following  States  have  special  provisions  in  their  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  laws  dealing  with  rehabilitation : 


Alaska 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Connecticut 
District  of 
Columbia 
Florida 
Hawaii 

Massachusetts 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Puerto  Rico 


Rhode  Island 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act 
Longshoremen  and  Harbor 
Workers’  Act 
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Guide  Lines  for  Counselors 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  individuals  applying  to  counselors  for 
services  have  had  work  experience.  For  each  applicant,  unless  his 
disability  antedated  and  clearly  has  not  been  aggravated  by  his 
work  experience,  certain  tentative  assumptions  may  be  made : 

— The  applicant  may  have  basis  for  a  claim  for  compensation 
benefits,  medical  aid  and  payments,  based  on  cause  or 
aggravation  of  his  disability. 

— The  applicant  may  file  and  receive  compensation  benefits. 

— Rehabilitation  benefits  may  be  obtained  to  facilitate  his 
rehabilitation. 

These  assumptions  should  be  held  until  it  can  definitely  be  deter¬ 
mined  that  they  are  not  valid  with  respect  to  the  individual  client. 
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IT.  Placement  in  Small  Business 

Enterprise 9  Homebound  Employment 
and  Sheltered  Workshop 


In  recent  years  the  attention  of  vocational  rehabilitation  agen¬ 
cies  has  been  focused  more  than  ever  on  the  severely  handicapped. 
Rehabilitation  counselors  are  facing  a  challenge  to  do  more  for  this 
group.  There  are  more  organizations  directly  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  severely  handicapped  than  ever  before.  More  facili¬ 
ties  are  being  developed  such  as  workshops,  rehabilitation  centers 
and  others.  Clients  who  receive  service  in  these  facilities  will,  in 
many  cases,  find  it  difficult  to  go  into  competitive  employment. 
Many  of  the  severely  disabled  will  profit  by  placement  in  small 
business  enterprises,  in  homebound  employment,  or  in  sheltered 
workshops. 

The  Small  Business  Enterprise 

The  handicapped  person,  including  the  severely  handicapped, 
has  the  same  opportunity  for  employment  in  a  small  business 
enterprise  as  has  the  able  bodied  person.  In  fact,  the  handicapped 
person  may  in  many  cases  have  even  a  better  opportunity,  since 
if  properly  trained,  he  may  have  a  double  motivation  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  success  of  a  small  business  operation.  He  not  only  wants 
to  show  that  he  can  succeed  in  operating  the  business  successfully, 
but  he  wants  to  convince  himself  and  the  public  he  is  able  to  over¬ 
come  his  handicap  and  make  a  place  for  himself  in  the  life  of  the 
community  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

The  fact  that  approximately  10  percent  of  all  placements  in  the 
State-Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  program  during  recent 
years  were  in  self-employment,  most  of  which  were  small  business 
operations,  shows  that  handicapped  individuals  do  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  small  business  fields.  A  recently  completed  study  made 
by  the  Guidance ,  Training  and  Placement  Workshop  showed  that 
of  those  reporting,  77  percent  of  the  severely  handicapped  persons 
operating  small  business  enterprises  with  the  help  of  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  remained  in  business,  with  65 
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percent  of  those  reporting  having  been  in  business  6  years  or  more. 

The  opportunities  in  the  small  business  field  for  the  placement  of 
handicapped  persons  are  available  for  those  who  look  for  them.  In 
particular,  there  are  many  services  which  a  small  operator  can 
perform  efficiently,  many  times  more  efficiently  than  the  same 
service  can  be  done  by  a  larger  organization  where  the  service  is 
merely  a  small  part  of  an  operation. 

Counselors  should  be  alert  to  find  the  particular  services  and 
small  business  operations  which  the  public  wants  in  the  locality 
where  they  are  considering  the  placement  of  a  severely  handi¬ 
capped  person.  The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  publica¬ 
tion,  Small  Business  Enterprises  for  the  Severely  Handicapped 
(IS) ,  contains  many  examples  of  special,  unusual  small  businesses 
which  have  been  or  are  being  operated  successfully  by  severely 
handicapped  individuals.  Counselors  also  will  find  useful  in  deter¬ 
mining  kinds  of  small  business  which  might  be  suitable  for  their 
clients  the  appendices  of  various  Guidance,  Training  and  Place¬ 
ment  Workshop  Proceedings. 

The  Client 

Rehabilitation  counselors  should  select  with  care  clients  going 
into  small  business  enterprises.  Experience  has  shown  there  is  no 
different  pattern  or  set  of  criteria  for  counseling  the  disabled  for 
small  business  employment  than  is  required  for  any  other  voca¬ 
tional  objective.  This  evaluation,  however,  should  include  a 
searching  appraisal  of  the  requirements  of  the  particular  business 
activity  to  assure  the  matching  of  the  strengths  in  the  client’s 
situation  with  the  positive  requirements  for  success  in  the  business 
activity.  An  outline  of  some  of  the  things  that  should  be  considered 
in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  clients  for  small  business  enter¬ 
prises  follows : 

— Client  should  have  qualifications  in  line  with  the  demands 
of  the  business  enterprise. 

— Client  should  be  evaluated  as  to  his  potential  ability. 

— Personal  characteristics  such  as  meeting  and  working  with 
people  should  be  evident. 

— Client  should  be  the  type  that  will  progress  and  grow  on  the 
job. 

— Client  should  have  a  sincere  interest  in  applying  himself  to 
the  job. 

— The  counselor  should  ask  himself  the  questions— What  past 
experiences  has  the  client  had  that  might  be  of  value  to 
him  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  business  enterprise 
project?  Does  the  client  have  imagination,  initiative,  and 
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resourcefulness?  Is  the  client  honest,  reliable,  and  de¬ 
pendable?  Will  the  client's  disability  be  accepted  by  the 
public? 

— Will  the  income  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  client's  need? 

— Is  the  type  of  program  being  considered  practical  for  the 
location  ? 

— Is  the  business  enterprise  of  such  nature  as  not  to  endanger 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  client? 

— Can  arrangements  be  made  for  client  to  commute  to  the 
business? 

— Are  facilities  available  for  the  client  to  care  for  himself, 
insofar  as  his  activities  of  daily  living  are  concerned? 

— What  are  the  demands  of  the  job? 

— Has  the  help  of  others  been  used  in  evaluating  the  client  in 
relationship  to  the  business  enterprise? 

Preparation  and  Training  of  the  Client 

Counselors  should  utilize  the  publication  Small  Business  Enter¬ 
prises  for  the  Severely  Handicapped  [13],  particularly  the  guides 
listed  on  pages  1-8.  A  complete  survey  of  the  community  and  the 
enterprise  with  the  cooperation  of  community  leaders  is  practical. 
The  rehabilitation  counselor  should  be  the  human  engineer  in 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  all  concerned.  Some  clients  who  are  to 
be  placed  in  small  business  enterprises  should  go  through  a  diag¬ 
nostic  evaluation  and  personal  adjustment  procedure.  This  may 
be  done  either  on  a  job  tryout  or  in  a  facility.  In  any  case,  there 
should  be  a  well-defined  and  organized  program  geared  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  client  and  the  demands  of  the  business 
enterprise.  Rehabilitation  counselors  are  experts  in  the  art  of 
motivation  and  counseling  as  well  as  helping  to  establish  good 
attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  client.  The  following  points  should  be 
considered  before  placing  the  client  in  actual  training : 

— A  client  should  be  physically  and  mentally  ready  to  engage 
in  training  for  a  business  enterprise. 

— In  making  preparation  for  the  client's  program  the  team 
approach  in  evaluating  the  client  psychologically,  socially 
and  medically  may  often  be  profitable. 

— The  use  of  adjustment  and  pre-vocational  centers  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  client  for  his  initial  training  might  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

— Where  it  is  possible,  a  job  tryout  experience  in  the  proposed 
business  enterprise  might  be  considered.  This  might  be 
followed  by  on-the-job  training,  if  indicated. 
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— There  should  be  a  thorough  evaluation  and  analysis  of  the 
training  necessary  for  proper  job  performance.  As  a 
basis  for  this  there  should  have  first  been  a  survey  of  the 
enterprise,  such  as  suggested  in  Small  Business  Enter¬ 
prises  for  the  Severely  Handicapped. 

— There  should  be  a  well-defined  and  detailed  program  of 
training  worked  out  by  competent  persons  in  the  client’s 
chosen  field. 

— The  length  and  type  of  training  should  be  adequate  to  de¬ 
velop  the  skills  required  of  the  enterprise. 

— An  adequate  program  of  followup  and  supervision  should 
be  developed  for  each  client. 

General  Objectives  of  On-the-job  or  Facility  Training 
of  the  Severely  Disabled  for  Small  Business  Enterprises 

There  should  be  a  specific  outline  of  training  made  for  each 
individual,  whether  it  be  on  the  job  or  in  a  training  or  diagnostic 
facility.  There  should  be  specialists  brought  in  who  will  be  able 
to  advise  and  work  closely  as  a  team.  If  the  client  is  trained  in  a 
center  there  should  be  the  closest  degree  of  cooperation  between 
the  center  and  the  rehabilitation  counselor  involved.  This  is  equally 
true  in  an  on-the-job  training  situation. 

The  following  general  objectives  should  be  considered: 

— In  on-the-job  or  facility  training  the  counselor  should  have 
accurate  and  regular  reports  regarding  the  interest, 
aptitudes,  abilities  and  attitudes  of  the  client. 

— General  objectives  should  include  guidance,  counseling  and 
training  that  each  client  needs  to  help  him  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  his  social,  physical,  economic  and  political  en¬ 
vironment. 

— Maximum  opportunity  for  personal  development  should  be 
provided. 

— Qualities  of  good  citizenship  should  be  developed. 

— Good  work  habits  should  be  emphasized. 

The  following  specific  objectives  should  be  considered: 

— To  develop  whatever  physical  dexterity  and  skill  are  needed. 

— To  develop  ability  on  the  part  of  the  client  to  travel  to  and 
from  his  place  of  work  or  make  suitable  arrangements 
for  client  to  secure  transportation. 

— To  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

— To  develop  habit  of  making  wholesale  purchases,  if  the 
client  is  in  an  enterprise  involving  buying  and  selling. 

— To  develop  the  habit  of  keeping  accurate  records. 

— To  develop  good  housekeeping  habits. 
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— If  the  business  enterprise  requires  selling,  the  following 
should  be  emphasized:  Politeness  to  all  with  whom  the 
client  works ;  greeting  customers  and  dealing  with  sales¬ 
men  ;  marking  up  merchandise ;  displaying  merchandise ; 
good  sales  practices;  making  change;  keeping  the  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  clean  and  orderly  and  meeting  all  health 
and  sanitation  standards ;  depositing  money  in  safe 
keeping;  caring  for  his  equipment,  including  making 
minor  repairs. 

Preparing  the  Client  for  an  Enterprise 
Requiring  Buying  and  Selling 

When  considerable  buying  and  selling  in  dealing  with  the  public 
is  indicated  in  the  business  enterprise,  more  specialized  training 
might  be  needed.  Consideration  should  certainly  be  given  to  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  stock,  equipment  and  materials  necessary  to 
operate  the  enterprise.  The  counselor  should  obtain  information 
relative  to  these  matters  from  experts  in  the  occupation  or  enter¬ 
prise.  Adequate  and  continuous  followup  supervision  should  be 
provided,  covering  a  period  of  supervision  from  three  to  twelve 
months,  depending  on  the  individual  and  his  circumstances.  Many 
enterprises  have  failed  because  of  insufficient  capital,  poor  control 
of  finances,  and  poor  location.  The  client  should  not  have  so  many 
outside  interests  that  he  can  not  give  the  time  necessary  for  the 
enterprise.  In  working  out  the  program  with  the  individual  it  is 
well  to  know  the  limitations  of  the  client.  Good  business  practices 
should  be  encouraged.  The  client  should  be  taught  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  available  resources. 

In  buying-and-selling  enterprises  the  following  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  : 

— Salesmanship — Importance  of  salesmanship  to  the  client; 
pre-selling  preparation ;  pre-approach ;  obtaining  consid¬ 
eration  ;  selling  yourself ;  the  presentation ;  the  technique 
of  over-persuasion;  business  ethics;  keeping  adequate 
records;  familiarizing  the  trainee  with  all  the  products 
that  he  will  sell. 

— Establishing  trainees  in  business — How  to  write  letters  and 
communicate  with  others;  the  procedure  in  buying  and 
placing  orders;  information  on  transportation  of  goods; 
maintaining  and  rotating  adequate  inventory;  establish¬ 
ment  of  route  and  territory ;  other  features  such  as  adver¬ 
tising  media,  credit,  bank  services;  understanding  busi¬ 
ness  terms,  abbreviations,  and  arbitrary  signs  in  common 
use. 
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Placement  of  the  Homebound 

In  considering  this  problem,  it  is  necessary  that  the  term  “home- 
bound”  should  be  defined.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  developed  the  follow¬ 
ing  definition  of  an  industrial  homework  program:  “A  service 
to  be  rendered  by  an  accredited  agency — designed  and  developed 
with  the  intention  of  adhering  to  health  and  labor  laws — to  offer 
regular  work  training  and  remunerative  work  opportunities  to 
those  eligible  disabled  persons  who  cannot  for  physical,  psycho¬ 
logical  or  geographic  reasons  leave  their  homes  to  travel  to  and 
from  a  place  of  business.”  In  a  more  concise  way,  “homebound” 
may  be  given  this  definition :  “Those  disabled  persons,  who  cannot 
for  physical,  psychological  or  geographic  reasons  leave  their  homes 
to  travel  to  and  from  a  place  of  business  or  training.” 

In  agreeing  on  this  definition  there  is  recognition  that  the  cri¬ 
teria  for  determining  who  was  homebound  should  not  be  restricted 
to  the  type  of  disability,  but  rather  should  be  governed  by  ability 
or  inability  to  travel  to  and  from  the  home.  Further,  a  person 
designated  as  homebound  at  the  time  rehabilitation  or  homework 
services  are  started  may  not  remain  in  that  category  if  treatment 
is  such  that  it  removes  the  homebound  restriction.  A  severely 
disabled  person  who  has  the  use  of  a  wheelchair  and  transportation 
services  to  enable  him  to  leave  the  home  would  not  be  considered 
homebound,  whereas  another  disabled  person  with  the  same  or  less 
severe  physical  disability,  not  having  the  facilities  to  enable  him 
to  go  about,  would  be  homebound. 

Criteria  for  Acceptance  for  Homebound  Program  Services 

The  following  criteria  for  acceptance  of  trainees  for  homebound 
services  are  in  general  desirable : 

— Extent  of  disability  so  severe  as  to  prevent  entry  into  the 
usual  school  facilities  established  for  general  community 
use;  or  entry  into  regular  channels  of  employment. 

— Prognosis  such  that  a  reasonable  period  of  productive  ac¬ 
tivity  can  be  expected. 

— Condition  such  that  it  will  not  be  aggravated  by  engaging 
in  an  activity. 

— Condition  “stable”  or  “slowly  progressive”  as  opposed  to  an 
acute,  temporary  disability  such  as  might  follow  acci¬ 
dents  and  some  illnesses. 

— Condition  does  not  have  an  element  of  contagion. 
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Determining  Feasibility  of  Homebound  Services 

The  question  of  the  feasibility  of  providing  homebound  services 
to  clients  when  the  best  expectation  of  earning  capacity  with  max¬ 
imum  services  would  be  extremely  small,  must  be  considered. 
Would  this  be  a  justifiable  rehabilitation?  Is  it  the  function  of 
rehabilitation  to  provide  services  when  there  is  no  expectation 
that  the  client’s  best  earning  capacity  will  increase?  This  leads 
to  the  question  of  a  vocational  objective  for  the  homebound  person 
who  could  be  trained  in  certain  jobs  or  skills,  but  where  prospects 
of  marketing  his  products  are  slim  or  practically  nonexistent. 
Under  such  circumstances  counselors  often  experience  difficulty  in 
determining  a  course  of  action  for  homebound  persons  for  whom 
a  program  is  otherwise  feasible,  but  for  whom  no  outlet  for  his 
products  can  be  found.  The  following  principles  may  be  applied : 

— Feasibility  may  to  a  large  extent  depend  upon  the  organiza¬ 
tion  within,  or  available  to,  an  agency  to  provide  the  total 
services  necessary,  principally  training,  marketing  and 
merchandising  services. 

— Determination  of  the  feasibility  of  homebound  services  for 
a  client  is  frequently  based  on  administrative  conditions 
within  an  agency,  such  as  finances,  availability  of  facili¬ 
ties,  etc.,  as  much  as  on  the  physical,  mental  and  voca¬ 
tional  ability  of  the  client. 

— A  financial  floor  of  a  specific  dollar  amount  for  earnings 
should  not  be  established  as  a  criterion.  Feasibility  of 
services  for  a  homebound  individual  should  be  considered 
when  his  total  evaluation,  including  an  investigation  of 
the  source  of  supply  of  raw  materials  and  marketing  fa¬ 
cilities,  indicates  the  individual  can,  as  a  result  of  a  suit¬ 
able  homebound  occupation,  contribute  materially  to  his 
own  or  his  family’s  sustenance.  His  contribution  should 
not  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  an  actual  dollar  amount 
but  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  total  situation. 

— Regularity  and  continuity  of  employment  should  be  factors 
in  determining  the  feasibility  of  a  homebound  occupation. 
Many  difficulties  encountered  in  homebound  programs  as 
a  result  of  seasonal  work  can  be  met  through  providing 
for  a  sufficient  variety  of  occupations. 

— The  feasibility  of  homebound  services  bears  direct  relation 
to  the  skill  of  the  counselor  in  bringing  the  individual  to 
the  point  where  he  is  ready  to  accept  services  and  has  the 
desire  to  contribute  to  his  own  or  his  family’s  support. 

— A  program  of  services  to  the  homebound  which  involves 
extending  the  workshop  and  classroom  to  the  home  is 
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more  costly  than  provision  of  services  through  estab¬ 
lished  facilities  where  numbers  of  clients  can  receive 
services  together. 

— Highly  specialized  services  are  required. 

— Services  extend  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  involve  types 
of  services  not  generally  required  by  other  disabled  indi¬ 
viduals,  such  as  provision  of  supplies,  marketing  and 
general  merchandising  services. 

Variety  of  Occupations  Desirable 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  number  or  variety  of  home- 
bound  occupations.  Most  of  them  would  be  classed  as  craft  work 
and  contract  work.  There  are  definite  advantages  to  contract  work 
as  it  tends  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  regularity,  although  it  also 
may  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  seasonal.  There  also  are  legal 
restrictions  and  regulations  with  respect  to  industrial  homework 
in  some  States.  A  combination  of  contract  work  and  fill-in  special 
lines  seems  to  be  a  suitable  plan  in  establishing  a  person  in  home- 
bound  employment. 

Sheltered  Workshops 

The  first  sheltered  workshop  in  the  United  States  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Boston  in  1840  to  serve  the  blind.  Although  a  considerable 
number  of  workshops  in  operation  today  are  geared  to  serve  one 
disability,  the  majority  serve  a  wide  variety  of  handicapping 
conditions. 

A  number  of  definitions  of  a  sheltered  workshop  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  at  various  times.  In  1950,  the  National  Association  of  Shel¬ 
tered  Workshops  and  Homebound  Programs  adopted  this  defini¬ 
tion:  ((A  sheltered  workshop  is  a  voluntary  organization  or 
institution  conducted  not  for  profit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  a  recognized  program  of  rehabilitation  for  physically,  mentally 
and  socially  handicapped  individuals  by  providing  such  individuals 
with  remunerative  employment,  and  one  or  more  rehabilitation 
activities  of  an  educational,  psychosocial,  therapeutic  or  spiritual 
nature.”  In  1959  the  National  Association  of  Sheltered  Workshops 
and  Homebound  Programs  and  the  National  Rehabilitation  Asso¬ 
ciation  adopted  a  working  definition  introduced  by  the  National 
Institute  on  Workshop  Standards:  “A  sheltered  workshop  is  a 
work-oriented  rehabilitation  facility  with  controlled  working  en¬ 
vironment  and  individualized  vocational  goals,  which  utilizes  work 
experience  and  related  services  for  assisting  the  handicapped 
person  to  progress  toward  normal  living  and  a  productive  voca¬ 
tional  status.” 
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The  latter  definition  places  great  emphasis  on  the  unique  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  workshop  to  vocational  rehabilitation  through  the 
medium  of  controlled  working  environment  and  related  services, 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  particular  needs  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  person. 

A  generally  accepted  classification  of  workshops  does  not  exist; 
however,  two  broad  categories  would  embrace  many  of  those  in 
operation  today: 

— The  traditional  type  of  workshop  which  provides  sheltered 
employment  and  other  services  in  the  area  of  social  and 
personal  adjustment.  The  term  industrial  workshop  for 
sheltered  employment  has  been  used  to  describe  this 
category  of  shops. 

— The  rehabilitation  workshop  which  concentrates  on  the 
preparation  of  handicapped  individuals  for  competitive 
employment.  In  addition  to  remunerative  or  on-the-job 
training  or  employment,  the  workshop  provides,  through 
its  own  facilities  or  other  community  resources,  medical 
examinations  and  supervision,  social  and  personal  adjust¬ 
ment  services;  vocational  counseling  and  selective  place¬ 
ment.  This  type  of  workshop  is  sometimes  found  as  an 
integrated  subdivision  of  a  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
center. 

Programs  of  the  majority  of  workshops  are  based  on  one  or 
more  of  the  following  work  structures: 

— Manufacturing  and  marketing  of  articles  developed  by  the 
workshops. 

— Industrial  work  under  subcontracts. 

— Reclamation  and  repair  of  salvage  or  custom  items. 

The  counseling  process  should  include  an  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  workshop  in  rehabilitation.  A  National  Institute  was 
held  in  Bedford  Springs,  Pennsylvania  in  1958,  to  more  clearly 
define  this  role.  It  was  the  concensus  that  at  least  two  overall 
objectives  concerned  the  workshops.  One  objective  is  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  handicapped  individual,  and  the  other  is  the  service 
to  the  community  in  meeting  the  needs  of  its  handicapped  popula¬ 
tion.  A  number  of  workshop  functions  were  identified  and  all  are 
related  to  work  experience : 

— To  provide  a  laboratory  for  vocational  diagnosis  and 
evaluation. 

— To  provide  a  practical  and  realistic  setting  for  vocational 
training  and  adjustment. 

— To  provide  a  setting  for  a  sustained  focus  on  the  total  needs 
of  the  individual,  especially  for  motivation,  vocational 
exploration,  and  try  out. 
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— To  provide  a  controlled  environment  with  a  graduated 
amount  of  shelter  between  physical  restoration  and  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation. 

— To  provide  therapeutic  work  experiences. 

— To  provide  follow-up  services. 

— To  provide  gainful  employment. 

— To  provide  purposeful  activities  not  necessarily  remunera¬ 
tive. 

All  workshops  do  not  subscribe  to  these  various  functions.  There 
is  strong  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  diagnostic  and 
evaluative  function,  especially  if  it  includes  other  than  vocational 
considerations,  is  a  legitimate  function  of  the  workshop. 

Followup  services  and  the  provision  of  diversional  or  socializa¬ 
tion  activities  for  those  unable  to  meet  production  standards  are 
considered  by  some  workshops  as  being  too  specialized  and  actually 
outside  the  province  of  this  type  of  facility. 

In  considering  the  use  of  a  workshop,  the  counselor  should 
familiarize  himself  with  the  particular  philosophy  and  functions 
in  a  given  workshop  and  how  they  relate  to  the  needs  of  the  client. 
Careful  selection  of  the  facility  is  most  important  in  trying  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  goal  of  satisfactory  job  placement. 

The  handicapped  person  who  has  never  worked,  or  who  has  a 
limited  work  history,  may  be  a  good  candidate  for  the  services  of 
a  workshop.  Work  hardening  or  conditioning  and  the  cultivation 
of  good  work  habits  increase  the  likelihood  of  ultimate  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Studies  have  been  made  which  clearly  show  that 
unsatisfactory  performance  on  the  job  is  more  often  due  to  poor 
work  habits  or  attitudes  than  the  inability  to  perform  the  actual 
job  operations. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
show  a  modest  but  ever-increasing  use  of  workshops  by  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  agencies.  Only  a  partial  picture  of  the  actual 
use  of  workshops  is  available  through  the  current  statistical  re¬ 
porting  system.  In  1954  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
arranged  for  849  handicapped  to  be  trained  in  sheltered  work¬ 
shops.  This  represented  1.5  percent  of  the  55,825  rehabilitated 
that  year.  By  1958  the  number  of  trainees  increased  to  1,682  or 
2.3  percent  of  the  74,317  rehabilitated.  In  the  same  year,  1958, 
1,431  or  1.9  percent  of  the  rehabilitants  were  employed  in  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  at  closure. 

A  word  of  caution  is  in  order  as  to  closures  by  means  of  work¬ 
shop  employment.  Criticism,  with  justification  in  some  instances, 
has  been  directed  at  workshop  closures  because  they  seemed  to 
represent  an  “easy”  way  out.  Questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
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whether  a  closure  as  rehabilitated  should  be  accepted  on  the  basis 
of  workshop  employment.  This  may  seem  to  be  an  extreme  point 
of  view.  There  are  times  when  such  a  closure  can  be  justified.  The 
key  consideration  is  based  on  the  determination  as  to  whether  long¬ 
term  employment  in  the  workshop  represents  the  client's  potential. 
Difficulty  in  placing  a  client  in  outside  industry  is  not  full  justifi¬ 
cation,  in  itself,  for  discontinuing  placement  efforts  and  claiming  a 
closure  based  on  workshop  employment.  The  primary  purpose  in 
utilization  of  workshops  should  not  be  permanent  employment  but 
the  variety  of  rehabilitation  services  which  enhance  the  possibility 
of  graduating  the  handicapped  person  to  business  or  industry. 

The  workshop  and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  should 
serve  the  needs  of  the  community.  Working  together  in  analyzing 
the  needs,  evaluating  existing  services,  and  developing  a  course  of 
action  to  meet  these  needs  is  vital  in  serving  the  best  interests  of 
the  handicapped. 
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Final  Placement  and  Followup 


Too  often,  the  counselor  may  assume  that  the  client  will  make 
his  own  efforts  to  find  employment  and  that  he  knows  just  how  to 
go  about  doing  this.  Dependency  is  a  concomitant  of  disability,  and 
the  handicapped  person  frequently  becomes  accustomed  to  having 
other  people,  including  the  counselor,  do  things  for  him.  Without 
the  direct  word  and  encouragement  to  seek  his  own  employment, 
he  may  just  wait  for  the  counselor  to  find  him  a  job.  Employers 
and  other  hiring  personnel  have  stated  frequently  that  most  of  the 
applicants  who  appear  before  them  do  not  know  how  to  apply  for 
work.  This  reaction  is  particularly  true  when  the  blind  person 
applies  directly  for  employment.  The  counselor’s  role  in  preparing 
the  prospective  employer  for  the  hiring  of  a  blind  person  as  set 
forth  in  chapter  VIII  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  successful 
placement  of  blind  workers. 

Counseling  the  Client  for  Employment 

The  counselor  is  responsible  for  providing  placement  services  to 
each  client  who  needs  that  assistance.  However,  the  client  properly 
can  and  should  be  advised  and  encouraged  to  make  efforts  in  his 
own  behalf  to  find  a  suitable  employment  opportunity.  The  coun¬ 
selor  might,  for  example,  say,  “you  want  employment  as  an  auto 
mechanic  and  I  will  try  to  place  you.  But  I  am  trying  to  place 
other  clients  too,  some  of  them  as  auto  mechanics.  You  have  the 
greatest  stake  and  interest  in  securing  suitable  employment.  By 
calling  upon  the  garages  and  stations,  or  by  consulting  your 
friends  for  job  leads,  or  by  checking  regularly  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  service,  you  can  increase  your  chances  of  finding  the  job  you 
want  and  of  finding  it  soon.” 

The  counselor  can  suggest  that  the  client,  as  a  job  seeker: 

— Complete  a  written  survey  of  his  assets  and  liabilities  with 
respect  to  training  and  education,  work  experience,  dis¬ 
ability  and  personality  traits,  so  that  he  can  objectively 
measure  what  he  has  to  offer  a  potential  employer  and 
prepare  himself  for  what  he  wishes  to  say  to  the  employer 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  wishes  to  say  it. 
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— Question  his  friends  for  leads  to  good  job  openings,  watch 
the  daily  papers  for  announcement  of  new  plants,  branch 
offices,  stores  or  businesses,  and  expansion  of  commercial 
enterprises  in  his  area,  and  work  closely  with  his  coun¬ 
selor  in  the  employment  service. 

— Apply  in  person  to  former  or  new  potential  employers 
whenever  possible.  If  first  application  must  be  made  by 
letter  or  phone,  ask  for  a  personal  interview. 

— Prepare  and  take  to  each  employment  interview  a  personal 
data  sheet  with  his  name,  address  and  telephone  number 
and  summary  of  qualifications,  which  can  be  left  with  the 
employer. 

— For  the  experience,  complete  several  different  employment 
application  forms;  review  them  critically  for  neatness 
and  content,  as  the  employer  would. 

— Make  a  final  check  on  these  items :  the  firm  to  which  he  is 
applying;  its  size  and  standing  in  the  community;  its 
products  or  services;  its  employment  policies;  names  of 
its  officials;  papers  to  take  to  the  interviews;  personal 
data  sheet;  social  security  card;  references,  samples  of 
work;  other  evidence  of  qualifications  such  as  diploma, 
driver's  license,  union  card,  teacher's  certificate  or  any 
vocational  certificate. 

— Have  a  well-groomed  appearance :  A  suit  in  which  he  feels  at 
ease  and  one  that  is  neither  conspicuous  nor  casual ;  take 
note  of  the  details.  If  he  is  accustomed  to  using  eye 
glasses,  hearing  aid  or  other  prosthesis,  wear  them. 

— Consider  attitude  and  manners :  Be  able  to  explain  why  he 
is  interested  in  this  particular  job,  and  how  his  training 
and  experience  qualify  him  for  it ;  rely  on  his  plan  for  the 
interview — but  be  flexible  and  receptive  to  new  leads; 
have  confidence  in  his  maturity  and  judgment — no  apol¬ 
ogies  for  age. 

— Time  the  interview :  Promptness — always  be  on  time  for  an 
interview;  patience — expect  delays  and  allow  plenty  of 
time ;  perceptiveness — don't  linger  when  the  interview  is 
over. 

Planning  for  the  Employer  Interview 

The  counselor,  having  located  potential  employers  for  his  client, 
must  then  arrange  and  plan  for  the  employer  interview.  Many 
recurrent  questions  are  presented  as  to  how  this  can  best  be  done — 
probably  because  there  is  no  single  answer.  Judgment  plays  a 
large  role  in  this  matter.  The  personality  and  capabilities  of  the 
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counselor,  the  individual  makeup  of  the  employer  or  his  representa¬ 
tives  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  will  meet  are  con¬ 
trolling  factors. 

The  job  solicitation  interview  with  the  employer  is  frequently 
likened  to  a  sales  contact.  The  counselor  is  trying  to  sell  the 
program  and  the  vocational  services  of  a  particular  handicapped 
client  (s) . 

The  principles  of  good  salesmanship  include  planning.  A  busi¬ 
ness  machine  salesman,  for  example,  would  get  information  about 
the  accounting  and  bookkeeping  methods  of  his  potential  customer ; 
he  would  study  his  own  machine  in  relation  to  these  operations ;  he 
would  learn  all  he  could  about  the  personality,  the  interests,  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  individual  to  be  interviewed.  With  these 
data  he  would  prepare  his  sales  approach  to  gain  interest,  and 
through  this  interest  lead  the  customer  to  the  purchase  of  his  ma¬ 
chine.  The  counselor  should  apply  a  similar  planning  principle  in 
preparation  for  the  employer  interview. 

Client  Appraisal 

The  counselor  should  restudy  his  client  and  do  a  current  voca¬ 
tional  reappraisal  of  the  client  in  which  all  of  the  medical,  psycho¬ 
logical,  economic  and  personal-social  data  are  summarized  and 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  client’s  readiness  for  employment.  The 
data  might  well  be  checked,  in  writing,  against  these  suggested 
criteria  of  readiness  for  employment : 

— Client  knows  his  physical  capacities  in  relation  to  job  and 
other  aspects  of  living  activities. 

— Client  knows  activities  which  he  should  avoid  because  they 
may  aggravate  his  disability  or  adversely  affect  his 
fitness. 

— Client  knows  danger  signs — fatigue,  pain,  coughing — which 
should  alert  him  to  need  for  change  of  pace,  rest  or  seeing 
his  physician. 

— Client  has  compensated  for  disability  by  extra  development 
of  other  senses  and  organs. 

— Client  knows  the  importance  of  safeguarding  his  health  and 
fitness  by  periodic  checkup,  observing  good  health  and 
safety  habits. 

— Client  has  suitable  aptitudes — manual  dexterity,  mathe¬ 
matical  ability. 

— Client  has  the  necessary  skill  and  knowledge  and  ability  to 
work  successfully. 

— Client  is  interested  in  his  chosen  work. 
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— Client  knows  the  value  of  good  work  habits,  e.g.  getting 
down  to  work  promptly,  minimizing  needless  expendi¬ 
tures  of  time  and  energy,  concentrating  upon  the  job. 

— Client  is  willing  to  adjust  to  new  work  situations. 

— Client's  appreciation  of  work  goes  beyond  pay  check — he 
sees  his  contribution  to  the  total  job  or  operation. 

— Client  is  ready  to  compete  with  the  non-handicapped  for 
employment. 

— Client  is  willing  to  cooperate  with  employer  and  co-workers. 

Ways  of  Planning  Employer  Interviews 
Suggested  By  Counselors 

A  well  prepared  dossier  (on  the  client)  will  challenge  employer 
interest.  One  counselor  reports  he  does  the  following : 

I  go  over  my  client’s  test  reports  and  check  his  interests  and  abilities. 
I  use  them  to  point  out  to  the  employer  why  my  client  will  be  a  good  worker 
for  him. 

I  assemble  data  on  the  client  including  his  birth  date,  social  security  number, 
transcripts  of  his  school  or  college  records.  I  may  take  along  letters  of  refer¬ 
ence,  samples  of  my  client’s  work,  or  a  list  of  machines  on  which  he  has 
trained,  and  which  he  can  operate.  I  note  whether  he  has  a  driver’s  license, 
union  membership,  trade  or  professional  license,  etc. 

Know  the  client’s  ability,  capacities,  and  limitations  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  job  other  than  those  imposed  by  his  disability.  Don’t  forget  the  most 
important  factor  of  personality  makeup.  The  knowledge  of  the  client’s  abilities 
may  be  gained  through  observation  from  test  situations,  preemployment  try¬ 
outs,  or  other  suitable  means. 

Facts  are  gathered  about  the  client,  for  presentation  to  the  employer,  that 
lead  the  counselor  to  feel  that  he  will  be  successful  in  his  vocational  objective 
under  reasonable  circumstances. 

Appraisal  of  the  Employer’s  Business 

The  counselor  can  talk  most  intelligently  to  the  employer  about 
employment  and  placement  of  a  handicapped  client  if  he  knows 
something  about  the  employer’s  business,  its  products  or  services, 
its  organization  and  employment  policies.  Use  of  the  following 
suggested  guideposts  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  job 
sought,  the  size  of  the  business,  the  initiative  of  the  counselor : 

— Know  something  of  history  of  the  concern.  Learn  of  any 
unusual  problems. 

— Know  about  the  financial  status  of  company.  Get  a  copy  of 
the  latest  financial  or  annual  report  if  possible. 

— Find  out  about  the  kind  of  products  produced.  Be  certain 
the  information  is  correct.  Sometimes  a  visit  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  before  contacting  hiring  personnel  is  advisable. 
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— Know  about  the  number  of  employees  and  the  number  em¬ 
ployed  in  various  jobs — get  a  list  of  jobs  if  the  company 
is  a  large  one. 

— Learn  whether  or  not  the  company  is  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce. 

— How  many  employees  are  male  ?  Female  ? 

— Learn  of  any  special  hiring  requirements  or  qualifications. 

Personal  Appraisal  of  the  Employer  or  His  Representative 

The  counselor  in  planning  for  the  interview  will  want  to  know 
something,  too,  about  the  employer  or  his  representative  as  a  per¬ 
son.  Counselors  experienced  in  placement  offer  these  comments : 

— Learn  something  of  the  employer's  likes,  dislikes,  his  policies 
and  problems.  He  will  be  flattered  and  impressed  by  the 
interest  taken  in  him  and  his  organization. 

— Learn  all  you  can  of  the  employer’s  foibles,  prejudices  and 
likes.  Know  just  how  these  affect  hiring  practices. 

— In  some  cases  when  planning  to  contact  an  employer  for  the 
first  time,  attempt  to  learn  as  much  about  him  as  possible 
through  the  local  employment  service  offices,  his  business 
associates,  his  employees  and  mutual  friends. 

Approaching  the  Employer 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  employer  interview  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  approach  of  the  counselor.  One  purpose  of  planning 
for  the  interview  is  to  save  time.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  counselor’s  time  and  the  employer’s  time  are  valuable.  In  the 
interview,  the  counselor  should  be  prepared  at  the  outset  to  identify 
himself  and  to  explain  the  purpose  of  his  visit  clearly  and  concisely. 
This  does  not  mean  that  he  has  a  “canned”  presentation  but 
rather  that  he  knows  just  what  he  wants  to  say,  how,  when  and 
why,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  questions,  comments  and  the 
interest  of  the  employer. 

Sincere  belief  in  and  enthusiasm  for  his  product  (the  client)  are 
indispensable,  but  are  not  quite  enough.  The  counselor  must  be 
ready  and  able  to  convince  the  employer  that  the  client  can  do  the 
job  and  that  there  are  good,  substantial  reasons  why  he  should  hire 
the  client  rather  than  someone  else.  Experienced  counselors  warn 
against  appealing  to  the  employer  to  hire  the  handicapped  client 
because  of  his  charitable  or  humanitarian  interests  or  even  because 
of  his  concern,  as  a  taxpayer,  with  the  problems  of  the  handi¬ 
capped.  They  feel  there  are  better  opportunities  for  that.  They  do 
recommend  that  the  counselor  approach  the  employer  in  a  business¬ 
like  fashion,  stating  and  explaining  the  merits  of  his  proposition — 
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that  the  employer  hire  the  handicapped  client,  in  terms  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  employer,  and  with  a  willingness  to  accept 
the  decision  based  on  those  considerations. 

Usually  the  counselor  will  be  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  interview  alone.  In  some  instances,  however,  he  might  do 
well  to  team  up  with  another  counselor,  a  representative  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  service  and/or  client.  It  has  been  found  that  a  team  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  employer  has  produced  excellent  results.  Two  coun¬ 
selors  seem  to  answer  questions  and  objections  more  easily  and 
quickly. 

Visit  a  new  employer  with  the  employment  service  representa¬ 
tive  if  he  has  a  good  relationship  established  with  that  concern. 
The  representative  may  need  your  service  in  a  similar  situation 
with  an  employer  whom  you  know  very  well  and  he  does  not. 

Job  Placement  and  Adjustment 

In  vocational  rehabilitation  all  goals  in  the  process  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  ultimately  focus  on  as  high  a  level  of  personal  efficiency  as  the 
client  is  capable  of  reaching  within  the  setting  in  which  he  finds 
his  best  degree  of  employability.  This  may  be  in  industry,  service 
occupations,  professional  vocations,  business,  self-employment, 
agriculture,  home  or  homebound  activity,  or  any  other  situation 
compatable  with  his  aspirations,  his  vocational  potential,  and  his 
social,  emotional,  and  economic  needs. 

The  rehabilitation  counselor  must  assume  responsibility  in  help¬ 
ing  the  client  obtain  insight  and  motivation  adequate  to  help  him 
move  into  this  final  phase  of  the  rehabilitation  process.  This  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  a  legal  assignment  to  the  counselor  but  leaves  him 
latitude  and  discretion  in  fulfilling  it  by  using  whatever  resources 
deemed  most  appropriate  in  aiding  in  the  placement  task.  An  ap¬ 
praisal  of  client  progress  through  the  rehabilitation  process  to  the 
placement  stage  must  be  made  to  determine  whether  the  client  is 
ready  for  placement.  This  review  also  projects  next  steps  toward 
placement.  Some  criteria  for  client's  readiness  for  placement  are : 
All  necessary  services  to  meet  client  needs  to  point  of  placement 
have  been  completed  within  the  time  range  involved  in  job  adjust¬ 
ment  after  placement ;  client  is  aware  of  his  physical  capacities  in 
relation  to  job  and  other  life  activities;  client  has  attained  adjust¬ 
ment  reflected  in  acceptance  of  his  disability  and  development  of 
positive  attitudes  within  himself  toward  his  peers  and  environ¬ 
ment,  so  that  he  is  not  unnecessarily  preoccupied  with  his  feelings 
in  these  areas ;  client's  skills  and  knowledge  now  appear  adequate 
for  him  to  move  into  his  employment  objective  or  related  vocation. 
Client  has  understanding  of  job  requirements  in  terms  of:  per- 
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formance  standards  required  in  job ;  approximate  wages  and  fringe 
benefits;  working  conditions,  including  getting  to  and  from  his 
home  to  the  job  location;  opportunities  for  advancement,  including 
some  understanding  of  management  and  labor  attitudes  surround¬ 
ing  such  opportunities;  client  attitudes  and  understanding  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  a  worker  and  individual  to  his  employer,  foreman, 
and  fellow  workers  and  the  public ;  client  awareness  of  capacity  for 
and  requirements  involving  adaptability  to  new  work  situation  and 
other  situations  involved  in  pursuing  his  vocation. 

Utilizing  the  Placement  Services  of  the  Employment  Offices 

Each  State  plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation  provides  for  the 
maximum  utilization  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices  in  the  job  placement  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
clients.  The  responsibility  for  the  utilization  of  those  services 
rests  upon  the  counselor. 

Because  the  public  employment  offices  and  the  vocational  rehabil¬ 
itation  agency  both  offer  placement  assistance,  questions  have  been 
raised  concerning  duplication  of  services.  The  correct  legal  answer 
to  those  questions  is  unmistakably  clear :  The  State  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  agency  (the  counselor)  is  responsible,  absolutely  and 
ultimately,  for  the  placement  of  each  client  accepted  for  service. 
That  responsibility  may  not  be  delegated.  The  function  of  place¬ 
ment  may  actually  be  performed  by  the  client  who  secures  his  own 
job,  by  the  training  agency,  by  the  former  employer  who  rehires 
the  client,  the  employment  office  or  by  another  person  or  agency. 

In  referring  a  client  to  an  employment  office  and  in  enlisting  the 
service  of  that  office  in  finding  a  suitable  job  for  him,  the  counselor 
is  only  calling  upon  the  one  community  resource  which  under  legal 
specification  must  be  utilized  in  providing  placement  services  to 
the  client  who  needs  such  aid.  Other  resources  exist  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  too,  which  can  be  drawn  upon.  The  placement  services 
of  the  employment  office  are  not  in  lieu  of,  but  supplement  the 
counselor’s  efforts  to  find  suitable  employment  for  his  client. 

Details  of  a  plan  with  procedures  for  using  the  expanded  facil¬ 
ities  of  the  State  employment  service  offices  in  the  placement  of 
rehabilitation  clients  were  announced  in  OVR  Director’s  Letter 
Number  76 — Supplement  2,  Cooperative  Relationships  Between 
the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencies ,  the  Employment 
Service  and  the  President’s  Committee  on  the  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped. 

In  summary,  this  plan  provides  that  the  counselors  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  agency  and  the  employment  service  will  jointly  develop 
a  placement  plan  for  each  rehabilitation  client  ready  for  and  in 
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need  of  an  employment  opportunity,  and  that  the  two  counselors 
will  work  continuously,  concurrently  and  cooperatively  until  the 
client  has  been  placed  or  until  other  disposition  which  would  cause 
withdrawal,  temporarily  or  permanently,  of  the  client  from  the 
competitive  labor  market  is  indicated. 

Surveys  have  been  made  on  the  implementation  of  this  plan  with 
particular  attention  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  cooperation 
between  the  two  agencies  in  finding  suitable  employment  for  the 
client.  A  definite  relationship  was  noted  between  the  effectiveness, 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  of  the  employment  office  in  placing 
rehabilitation  clients  and  the: 

— Referral  methods  and  techniques  of  the  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor.  The  probabilities  of  the  employment  office’s  place¬ 
ment  of  a  rehabilitation  client  were  enhanced  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  rehabilitation  counselor  personalized  the 
referral  by  visit  or  telephone  call  to  the  employment  office 
and  provided  complete  case  data,  including  specification 
of  the  employment  objective  with  appraisal  of  client’s 
readiness  for  employment  in  that  objective. 

— Rehabilitation  counselor’s  meeting  with  the  employment 
office  representative  to  plan  a  placement  action  program 
and  his  participation  in  effecting  the  plan. 

— The  followup  to  the  referral  in  the  exchange  between  the 
two  offices  of  information  pertinent  to  the  client.  For 
example,  if  after  the  referral,  one  office  learned  that  the 
client  had  moved  to  a  new  address  and  promptly  notified 
the  other,  it  seemed  that  in  all  respects  the  offices  were 
working  closely  and  with  ultimate  success  in  placing  the 
client.  Where  such  information  was  not  exchanged,  other 
instances  of  non-cooperation  were  readily  detected. 

More  specifically,  to  secure  full  utilization  of  the  placement  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  employment  service,  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
should  nurture  his  relationships  and  be  ready  to  work  coopera¬ 
tively  with  his  counterpart,  with  full  exchange  of  information  and 
services,  to  the  end  that  the  client  may  be  placed  in  suitable  em¬ 
ployment. 

Placement  and  Followup 

The  counselor’s  responsibility  to  the  client  does  not  stop  when 
that  client  has  been  placed  and  is  working.  Before  the  case  can  be 
“closed  as  rehabilitated”  the  counselor  should  followup  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  the  employment  is  suitable,  i.e.,  that  the  client  is  happily 
and  optimally  employed  according  to  his  capabilities  and  potentials 
and  that  the  employer,  too,  is  satisfied. 
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Timing  of  and  Reasonable  Period  for  Followup 

The  timing  of  the  initial  followup  and  the  period  to  be  allotted 
for  this  service  are  controlled  by  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  individual  case.  It  might  be  advisable  to  followup  on  the  day 
of,  or  within  a  few  days  after  placement  in  one  case;  in  another 
the  employer  and/or  the  client  may  resent  this  as  unwarranted 
“coddling.”  Usually,  followup  should  be  initiated  15-30  days  after 
placement.  This  allows  opportunity  for  the  client  to  adjust  to  the 
job  situation  and  to  judge  his  satisfaction  in  it,  as  well  as  its  suit¬ 
ability  for  him ;  the  employer  and  co-workers,  too,  will  have  formed 
some  opinions  on  the  client’s  acceptability  as  a  worker  and  as  a 
person.  Additional  followup  might  be  scheduled  at  60  and  90  day 
intervals  after  the  placement.  The  suitability  of  the  placement  can 
generally  be  determined  within  these  periods ;  of  course,  there  will 
always  be  exceptions  when  followup  must  be  extended. 

For  both  the  initial  and  subsequent  followup  contacts  a  schedule 
should  be  prepared  and  met.  It  is  important  that  the  counselor  stay 
close  to  the  situation,  so  he  will  know  how  the  client  is  adjusting, 
how  the  employer  is  reacting,  what  problems  are  developing, 
whether  he  should  remove  the  client  from  the  job,  and  other  details 
essential  to  his  giving  proper  service  to  the  client  and  to  the 
employer. 

Method  of  Followup 

Followup  may  be  accomplished  through:  Personal  interview 
with  the  client,  the  employer,  or  both;  telephone  inquiry;  mail; 
questionnaire  addressed  to  employer  for  a  rating  on  the  client; 
other  agencies — Employment  Service,  Welfare  Service,  etc. 

The  personal  interview  is  preferred.  The  counselor  should  con¬ 
duct  his  own  followup  study  in  as  many  cases  as  he  can  and  in 
each  case  where  the  placed  client  is  severely  disabled.  Followup 
should  take  place  on  the  job-site  unless  there  are  definite  objections 
to  it  by  the  employer  or  client.  This  will  permit  the  counselor  to 
get  the  “feel”  of  the  situation. 

Because  of  time,  distances  involved,  familiarity  with  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  other  factors,  circumstances  may  permit  or  require 
followup  by  calling  the  client  to  the  office,  by  telephone  interview, 
or  by  mail.  Unless  the  counselor  is  very  certain  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  total  situation,  these  methods  should,  however,  be  avoided. 

In  some  instances  the  counselor  may  know  that  a  representative 
of  the  employment  service,  social  worker  of  the  welfare  depart¬ 
ment,  officer  of  the  parole  board,  etc.,  has  or  will  make  a  followup 
call.  If  the  report  of  that  visit  is  available  to  the  counselor  and  it 
is  adequate,  the  service  need  not  be  duplicated. 
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Content  of  Followup 

In  interviewing  the  client,  the  counselor  will  be  concerned  about : 

— How  does  he  feel  physically ;  is  he  unduly  tired  after  work ; 
does  he  have  increased  pain  or  symptoms ;  is  he  trying  to 
do  too  much;  is  he  working  at  too  fast  a  pace? 

— How  is  he  getting  along  with  his  employer  and  coworkers  ? 

— Does  he  feel  his  work  is  up  to  standard,  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  ? 

— Does  the  client  need  encouragement  and  supportive  assis¬ 
tance  ? 

— Was  training  adequate?  Does  he  need  more  training?  Does 
he  need  other  services? 

— Is  the  client  encountering  any  difficulties  in  connection  with 
his  job,  e.g.,  transportation,  lunch,  rest  breaks,  etc?  How 
can  these  problems  be  resolved? 

— Is  he  getting  full  pay  regularly? 

In  interviewing  the  employer,  the  counselor  will  want  to  know : 

— Is  the  client  acceptable  as  a  person  and  as  a  worker?  If 
not,  why?  Can  existing  difficulties  be  resolved,  or  should 
the  client  be  removed  from  the  job? 

— What  is  his  reaction  to  the  rehabilitation  services  program 
in  terms  of  this  client?  Would  a  different  type  of  client 
have  been  a  better  referral?  What  are  his  suggestions 
for  improvement  of  services? 

— What  other  jobs  does  he  have?  What  are  the  requirements? 
Will  he  accept  additional  clients?  Will  he  recruit  through 
the  counselor? 

— Can  he  suggest  other  placement  leads? 

Other  Uses  of  Followup  for  the  Counselor 

The  major  and  immediate  purpose  of  the  followup  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  client  has  been  suitably  placed.  If,  through  fol¬ 
lowup  the  counselor  decides  the  client  is  suitably  placed  and  that 
there  is  no  indication  of  need  for  further  services,  he  may  properly 
close  the  case  as  “rehabilitated.” 

From  his  followup  experiences,  the  counselor  may  find  answers 
or  partial  answers  to  these  typical  questions : 

— Which  physicians  or  medical  facilities  are  best  able  to  cope 
with  particular  disability  cases? 

— Which  trainers,  institutions  or  individuals  offer  the  most 
suitable  preparation  courses? 

— How  can  the  counselor  improve  his  own  relationships  with 
clients  through  the  counseling,  training  and  other  phases 
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of  the  rehabilitation  program?  How  can  he  work  more 
effectively  with  employers,  other  agencies  and  secure 
maximum  utilization  of  community  resources? 

Followup  as  a  Promotional  Tool 

Followup  has  a  public  relations  significance.  Most  employers 
will  be  impressed  if  the  followup  is  thoroughly  and  professionally 
conducted;  they  will  be  pleased,  too,  that  the  counselor's  interest 
carries  beyond  the  placement.  Through  followup,  employers  can 
be  subtly  enlisted  as  allies  of  the  counselor  by  discussing  with  them 
rehabilitation  services,  job  and  job  functions,  leads  to  employ¬ 
ment,  etc.  Good  followup  protects  the  placement,  and  potentially 
produces  another. 

Research  Oriented  Followup 

Research  is  the  key  to  learning.  In  recent  years  many  agencies 
have  sought  to  inspire  good  research  by  encouraging  projects  of 
various  kinds.  The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  one  of  the 
agencies  which  has  an  effective  program  in  research,  and  has 
enabled  many  State  offices  and  universities  to  pursue  research  ac¬ 
tivities  which  are  now  helping  to  clarify  the  rehabilitation  picture. 

Minnesota  Studies  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Part  III,  A 
Followwp  Study  of  Placement  Success  [11 ]  presents  the  following 
summary : 

A  followup  survey  of  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (DVR)  rehabili- 
tants  and  Employment  Service  (ES)  applicants  was  made  to  determine  their 
present  level  of  vocational  adjustment.  Data  obtained  by  interviewers  included 
present  and  previous  employment  status,  rehabilitation  services  received,  and 
other  personal  history  information.  Interview  questionnaires  were  completed 
for  91  individuals. 

Of  these  91  individuals,  60  were  employed  full  time,  19  were  unemployed, 
7  were  employed  part-time  and  5  were  no  longer  in  the  labor  force.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  was  considerably  higher  (22%)  than  in  the  labor  force  as  a  whole 
(8.9%)  for  the  same  time  period. 

The  60  individuals  who  were  employed  full  time  worked  an  average  of  42.4 
hours  per  week  and  earned  an  average  of  $75  per  week.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  this  group  held  jobs  which  were  at  the  same  level  or  higher  than  their  usual 
jobs. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  handicapped  persons  interviewed  did  not  like  their 
jobs.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  reason  for  either  liking  or  disliking  a 
job  was  the  type  of  work  involved.  The  findings  suggest  the  need  for  giving 
additional  attention  to  such  matters  as  counseling  participation  and  job  satis¬ 
faction  in  placement  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

The  major  difficulties  of  physically  handicapped  individuals  in  finding  and 
holding  jobs,  as  perceived  by  interviewers,  were  employer  resistance  and  the 
physical  limitations  imposed  by  the  disability,  in  that  order.  The  greatest 
number  of  suggestions  concerned  the  need  for  improvements  in  placement 
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procedures.  It  was  felt  that  intelligent  modification  of  placement  procedures 
would  affect  a  great  change  in  reported  employer  resistance. 

Ways  in  which  employment  information  may  be  used  as  indices  of  placement 
success  were  also  suggested. 

Another  study  dealing  with  Attitudes  of  Employers  Towards 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  [14],  may  be  summarized  in  the 
following  way  : 

Employer  policies  and  practices  with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  the 
handicapped  in  New  York  City  were  surveyed.  The  industries  sur¬ 
veyed  included  light  manufacturing,  apparel,  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing,  wholesale  trade,  retail  trade,  finance  and  insurance,  and  hotel 
and  amusement.  The  survey  covered  cardiacs,  orthopedics,  epilep¬ 
tics,  the  cerebral  palsied  and  those  with  serious  visual  defects. 
Findings  include  the  following: 

— Formal  policies  on  hiring  the  handicapped  were  practically 
nonexistent. 

— Every  firm  had  informal  “operational”  policies. 

— Among  the  seven  industries  surveyed,  most  firms  had  at 
some  time  employed  people  with  cardiac  or  orthopedic 
problems;  half  had  had  employees  with  epilepsy,  and 
very  few  had  ever  hired  people  with  serious  visual  defects 
or  cerebral  palsy. 

— Thirty-seven  percent  of  firms  having  over  500  employees 
stated  they  had  knowingly  hired  handicapped  persons  in 
the  preceding  year;  22  percent  of  firms  with  200-499 
employees  did  so. 

— Past  experience  with  disabled  employees  influenced  policy. 

— Little  change  in  policy  in  the  past  five  years  was  noted  by 
the  respondents. 

— Although  a  variety  of  “cost  factors”  were  advanced  as  rea¬ 
sons  for  not  hiring  the  disabled,  no  single  reason  or  con¬ 
stellation  of  reasons  was  found  to  have  a  valid  or  over¬ 
whelming  influence  against  such  hiring. 

— Most  large  firms  require  pre-employment  physicals,  but  this 
is  not  related  to  whether  the  handicapped  are  hired,  and 
the  physician  is  not  a  major  factor  in  determing  hiring 
policy. 

— The  need  to  have  new  employees  versatile  enough  to  do 
several  jobs  influenced  some  15  percent  of  personnel  offi¬ 
cers  against  hiring  the  disabled. 

— Forty  percent  saw  advantages  in  hiring  the  disabled,  their 
motivation  being  the  primary  factor. 

— Need  for  highlighting  the  role  of  placement  is  implied  by 
the  findings. 
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A  study  on  the  Adaptability  of  Disabled  Workers  [8],  con¬ 
ducted  by  Human  Resources  Corp.,  and  Abilities,  Inc.,  illustrates 
many  principles  of  job  adaptation  and  modification  that  are  use¬ 
ful  in  enabling  the  handicapped  to  work  efficiently.  The  report 
in  general  has  excellent  educational  value.  In  the  words  of  Gar¬ 
rett,  “The  purposes  of  the  report  are  to  provide  tools  for  the 
reversal  of  the  stereotyped  negative  attitudes  in  industry  toward 
the  employment  of  disabled  people  so  that  there  might  be  an 
expansion  of  job  opportunities  for  these  people.  Furthermore, 
it  is  intended  to  show  what  can  be  done  to  encourage  individ¬ 
ual  thinking  in  industry,  and  to  stimulate  further  development 
along  the  lines  of  the  examples  given  in  the  report.  It  should 
be  useful  to  therapists  and  counselors  in  the  field  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  in  guiding  many  of  their  disabled  clients  to  the 
final  stage  of  rehabilitation,  namely,  employment.” 

Some  of  the  examples  given  in  this  report,  and  there  are  too 
many  to  elaborate  here,  are  as  follows :  “A  blind  person  working 
as  an  assembler  on  connecting  parts  for  a  jet  engine  analyzer  was 
able  to  perform  this  operation  by  means  of  a  holding  jig  and  an 
air  screw  driver.  Using  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  he  was  able 
to  locate  the  head  of  each  screw  and  guide  the  screwdriver  accord¬ 
ingly.  A  small  metal  cap  shields  the  head  of  the  screwdriver  and 
prevents  possible  injury  to  the  finger.  His  performance  on  this  job 
was  found  to  be  comparable  to  the  satisfactory  performance  of  a 
sighted  operator.” 

Another  example  finds  the  job  of  spinner,  using  a  Grabo  spinning 
lathe,  being  performed  by  a  paraplegic  in  a  wheelchair.  The  nor¬ 
mal  duties  of  this  job  require  walking,  prolonged  standing,  pull¬ 
ing,  hammering,  bending  and  lifting  25  to  50  pounds.  The  comment 
is  as  follows,  “Although  it  is  customary  for  a  person  to  stand  while 
operating  a  spinning  lathe,  it  was  found  that  with  a  machine  of 
standard  height,  light  metals  could  be  spun  easily  and  effectively 
by  an  operator  seated  in  a  wheelchair.  The  lifting  requirements  as 
noted  were  found  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  practical  demands 
of  the  job.  Since  this  worker,  like  most  paraplegics,  has  highly 
developed  arms  and  shoulders,  lifting  weights  within  these  quoted 
limits  would  present  no  problem  especially  with  the  work  and  tools 
maintained  at  bench  height.” 

An  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  job  can  be  adapted  to  per¬ 
mit  a  handicapped  person  to  perform  well  is  seen  in  the  case  of  a 
wheelchair  client  who  was  trained  to  be  a  welder,  acetylene  type. 
The  job  he  had  to  perform  involved  “holding,  pushing,  squatting, 
bending,  lifting  20  to  50  lbs.,  walking  and  prolonged  standing.” 
An  adaptation  was  made  by  constructing  a  welding  table  which 
had  a  large  overhang  which  would  allow  a  person  confined  to  a 
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wheelchair  to  guide  his  chair  under  it.  The  table  also  had  an  ad¬ 
justable  standpipe  built  into  the  base  plate  so  that  the  table  could 
be  adjusted  for  height.  The  simple,  inexpensive,  easily  constructed 
table  made  it  possible  for  this  job  to  be  performed  by  an  individual 
confined  to  a  wheelchair.  Doing  the  job  in  a  sitting  position  did 
not  affect  the  efficiency  directly,  but  did  indirectly  serve  to  in¬ 
crease  efficiency  because  of  the  decrease  in  fatigue. 

One  final  example  from  the  Abilities,  Inc.,  report  illustrates  how 
a  job  can  be  adapted  by  means  of  special  tools  and  fixtures.  The 
particular  job  is  that  of  solderer.  This  job  usually  requires  a 
worker  with  both  hands  intact  in  order  to  hold,  turn  and  manipu¬ 
late  work.  Can  these  operations  be  performed  by  a  person  with  a 
missing  hand?  The  solution  was  simple.  It  was  found  that  this 
person  wearing  a  prosthetic  hook  could  perform  the  job  easily 
using  a  holding  fixture  which  was  constructed  to  hold  the  work 
during  the  soldering  process.  The  soldering  iron  itself  had  a  thick 
padding  of  black  tape  on  it  so  that  the  iron  could  be  held  firmly  in 
the  prosthesis. 

The  use  of  holding  fixtures  for  a  job  such  as  this  is  by  no  means 
unusual.  In  this  case  it  enabled  a  “one-armed”  worker  to  do  a  “two- 
armed”  job.  It  should  be  added  that  the  danger  of  accidental  burns 
from  the  soldering  iron  is  much  lower  when  a  prosthetic  device 
is  used.  This  type  of  jig  also  results  in  a  higher  degree  of  safety 
in  operation  by  a  nonhandicapped  worker,  along  with  an  increase 
in  production.  Also  there  is  less  fatigue  and  more  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  of  the  worker. 

Many  other  agencies  have  made  followup  studies  that  are  re¬ 
vealing  of  actual  company  practices  in  hiring  and  utilizing  the 
handicapped.  The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  in  a  re¬ 
port  entitled  The  Company  and  the  Physically  Impaired  Worker 
[ 10 ]  presents  in  case  study  form  the  actual  practice  of  11  well 
known  companies  and  the  practices  they  follow  in  successfully  em¬ 
ploying  the  handicapped — Barry  Controls,  Inc.,  Bell  and  Howell 
Co.,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Chrysler  Corp.,  Consolidated  Edison 
Co.,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  International  Harvester,  Thompson  Products,  Inc.,  and 
Viner  Bros.,  Inc.  These  11  companies  have  established  policies 
concerning  employment  of  the  handicapped  and  have  successfully 
met  many  problems  and  solved  them  generally  by  cooperative  team 
work  methods.  Certain  key  factors  common  to  all  companies 
emerge  from  this  study  as  essential  to  the  successful  placement  of 
the  handicapped. 

These  factors  include  the  following  aspects:  the  “right”  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  a  company’s  management  and  supervisors ; 
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an  effective  safety  program;  a  placement  system  which  matches 
a  job’s  physical  demands  with  the  physical  and  mental  traits  of  the 
worker;  adequate  placement  followup  to  insure  worker’s  good  job 
adjustment;  cooperation  of  union;  and  utilization  of  community 
and  other  sources  of  assistance. 
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VIII •  Special  Considerations  in  Placing 
Blind  Workers 


In  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  blind  clients, 
including  training,  placement,  and  followup,  the  counselor  should 
assume  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  in  counseling  the  blind 
client  for  job  readiness;  and  building  and  maintaining  an  employ¬ 
ment  program  in  which  blind  clients  may  be  placed  successfully. 

In  assuming  these  responsibilities,  the  counselor  should  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  sources  of  material  which  bear  directly 
on  these  services,  including,  if  possible,  professional  training  for 
himself  in  methods  and  techniques  of  placing  blind  persons. 

Adequate  preparation  of  the  blind  client  for  employment  is 
essential  for  his  success  on  a  job.  This  preparation  should  include, 
if  it  is  needed  by  the  client,  personal  adjustment  training  to  pre¬ 
pare  him  to  travel  independently  and  to  meet  personal  demands  of 
daily  living.  [ 15 ]  Pre-employment  preparation  should  also  include 
vocational  training  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  client's  skills 
in  a  specific  activity,  as  well  as  providing  more  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  for  general  competitive  employment.  [Id] 

In  developing  employment  opportunities  for  blind  workers,  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  coun¬ 
selor  contacts  top  management  first.  This  practice  enables  him  to 
secure  permission  to  analyze  job  operations  in  the  plant,  and  to 
obtain  favorable  policy  decisions  for  the  employment  of  blind  work¬ 
ers,  from  persons  whose  authority  cannot  be  questioned.  Further 
explanation  of  the  function  of  the  counselor  in  selecting,  analyzing, 
and  demonstrating  jobs  which  may  be  performed  without  sight  is 
contained  in  available  published  material.  [17,  18,  m 

Experience  has  shown  that  blind  persons  who  live  in  rural  areas 
can  be  rehabilitated  and  provided  employment  as  farm  owners, 
managers,  and/or  laborers.  It  is  the  counselor’s  responsibility  to 
assist  the  client  through  counseling,  training,  placement,  and  fol¬ 
lowup  in  selecting,  preparing  for,  and  securing  adequate  employ¬ 
ment  in  rural  occupations,  in  which  he  can  earn  a  living.  The  coun¬ 
selor  should  acquaint  himself  with  the  methods  and  techniques  in¬ 
volved  in  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  clients  in  rural  areas.  [20,  21] 
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From  time  to  time  the  rehabilitation  counselor  will  encounter  a 
blind  client  who  will  have  the  interest,  aptitude  and  the  potential 
skill  to  successfully  operate  a  small  business  enterprise.  In  such 
instances,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  counselor  to  assist  the  client 
in  securing  the  necessary  services,  which  include  training,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  equipment  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  suit¬ 
able  business  enterprise.  [i£] 

Emotional  reactions  to  blindness  by  prospective  employers 
and  society  in  general  have  made  it  necessary  to  develop  special 
methods  and  techniques  in  the  training,  placement,  and  followup 
of  blind  workers.  In  preparing  the  prospective  employer  for  hiring 
a  blind  person,  it  is  essential  that  the  counselor  stress  followup 
services  both  to  the  client  and  to  his  employer,  making  himself 
available  for  assistance  in  solving  any  problems  that  might  arise. 
After  placement  has  been  achieved,  it  is  essential  that  the  counselor 
develop  a  plan  of  frequent  and  regular  contacts  with  the  client  and 
his  immediate  superior  as  part  of  his  followup  program.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  demonstrated  that  adequate  followup  has  prevented  blind 
persons  from  losing  their  jobs,  thus  eliminating  the  client’s  reap¬ 
plication  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  for  new  placement 
services. 
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IX.  Special  Studies  in  Placement 


Almost  all  literature  on  placement  deals  with  many  well  known 
physical  disabilities,  such  as  cerebral  palsy,  blind,  deaf,  arthritis, 
tuberculosis,  and  orthopedic  handicaps.  Today  there  is  increased 
emphasis  upon  problems  of  the  mentally  ill  or  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  the  mentally  retarded.  Latest  research  indicates  that 
these  frequently  neglected  areas  of  handicap  are  amenable  to 
rehabilitation  methods. 

An  introduction  to  placement  problems  in  these  areas  is  all  that 
can  be  attempted  here.  However,  this  may  serve  as  a  starting  point 
to  enable  the  counselor  to  approach  these  disabilities  with  greater 
confidence  and  optimism. 

Placement  of  Mentally  Retarded 

The  Sixth  Annual  Workshop  on  Guidance ,  Training  and  Place¬ 
ment,  in  a  report  prepared  by  Di  Michael  and  Evans,  (4) ,  presents 
as  good  a  study  of  the  problems  of  placing  the  mentally  retarded 
adult  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  It  is  a  study  of  what  actually  hap¬ 
pened  to  37  mentally  retarded  persons  who  applied  for  services  to 
the  State  rehabilitation  agency  in  six  different  States.  This  report 
is  condensed  and  the  significant  points  are  presented  here. 

Impressions  of  Identifying  Information 

The  group  averaged  about  20  years  of  age ;  more  males  than  fe¬ 
males,  predominately  white,  most  were  single.  The  study  delib¬ 
erately  dealt  only  with  young  adults  because  previous  investiga¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  this  was  the  largest  group  among  retarded 
rehabilitated  clients ;  moreover,  this  approach  stresses  the  need  for 
the  rehabilitation  program  to  work  with  the  retarded  during  early 
adult  years.  Almost  all  the  I.Q.’s  were  under  70;  some  few  were 
under  50 ;  scholastic  achievement  was  mostly  fourth  grade  or  less  in 
terms  of  objective  scores  on  reading  and  arithmetic.  The  last  grade 
completed  was  mostly  the  seventh  or  less;  some  had  more  with 
notations  of  “social  promotion.”  The  age  at  leaving  school  was 
an  average  of  17,  and  about  half  of  the  group  had  no  special  class 
education. 
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Other  Disabilities 

There  were  28  of  the  37  cases  with  secondary  disabilities.  Some 
more  frequent  secondary  disabilities  were  speech  difficulties ;  visual 
disabilities ;  personality  defects ;  and  others  of  many  kinds. 

Number  of  Placements  on  Jobs  Through  Rehabilitation 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  group  were  placed  into  suitable 
employment  on  the  first  attempt.  In  five  cases,  there  were  two  job 
tryouts  before  rehabilitation  finally  succeeded;  in  one  case,  there 
were  three  and  in  two  cases  four  job  tryouts.  In  four  cases,  the 
clients  found  their  own  jobs  or  were  taken  by  the  employer  while 
they  were  still  under  on-the-job  training. 


Crucial  Problems  Concerned  With  Placement  and  the  Solution 


In  analyzing  the  placement  problem  of  the  mentally  retarded,  it 
was  found  that  the  solutions  were  really  reflections  of  the  problems. 
For  this  reason,  an  analysis  need  be  made  only  in  terms  of  solutions 
in  order  to  point  out  the  problems  at  the  same  time.  There  were  a 
large  number  of  problems  and  solutions  indicating  the  fact  that 
casework  is  largely  an  individualized  process.  One  of  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  solutions  for  job-preparation  and  placement 
was  constant  and  supportive  counseling.  Another  was  personal 
adjustment  training,  particularly  in  the  form  of  help  in  personal 
grooming  and  in  the  skills  of  community  living.  Another  more 
frequently  mentioned  method  of  solution  was  training;  another 
was  special  care  in  placement  so  that  the  job  demands  were  not 
unduly  great  in  terms  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  client. 
Another  solution  was  to  have  the  counselors  give  special  attention 
to  dealing  with  employers  or  fellow-employees  in  behalf  of  the 
client.  A  few  counselors  mentioned  the  need  to  stimulate  the 
client’s  desire  to  work  or  to  build  on  his  interests  ;  a  few  mentioned 
the  need  for  physical  restoration.  Among  other  things  mentioned 
were  special  help  from  the  employer  in  job  adjustment;  special 
instruction  in  job  demands;  arrangements  for  housing;  and  home- 
bound  work  only. 

The  kinds  of  jobs  obtained  by  this  group  are  indicated  by  these 
titles. 


Laborer 

Domestic 

Service  Machine  Operator 
Plumber’s  Helper 
Chair  Caning 
Pin  Setter 


Attendant,  Institution 

Beauty  Salon  Maid 

Beautician 

Body  Assembler 

Hand  Knitting 

Counting  Machine  Operator 
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Elevator  Operator 


Kitchen  Helper 


Mechanical  Bench  Assembler  Bakery  Helper 


Dairy  Helper 
Assembler 


Mail  Clerk 
Candy  Packer 


Pick-up  Man 

In  21  of  these  cases,  the  rehabilitation  counselor  arranged  for 
direct  placement  of  the  client.  In  the  remaining  cases,  job  place¬ 
ment  was  arranged  in  cooperation  with  others  such  as  the  social 
worker  on  the  case,  the  State  employment  service,  the  training 
agency,  and  in  a  few  cases,  the  client  himself. 

Counselor  Approaches  to  Creating  Desire  on  the  Part  of  the 
Employer  to  Hire  the  Mentally  Retarded 

These  approaches  were  quite  varied  and  showed  considerable 
flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  counselors.  This  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  the  counselors  are  not  making  use  of  any  fixed 
formulae  but  are  quite  sensitive  to  the  many  psychological  and 
situational  factors  which  may  be  found  in  the  relationship  between 
employer,  counselor,  client,  the  family  and  even  fellow-employees. 

In  approximately  one-half  of  the  cases,  the  employer  was  sold 
on  the  abilities  of  the  retarded  client  through  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  job  tryouts  and  in  the  training  programs.  The  coun¬ 
selors  noted  that  the  employers  were  willing  to  give  job  tryouts 
with  the  assurance  that  the  counselor  would  have  the  client  with¬ 
draw  if  he  proved  unsatisfactory.  In  five  of  the  cases  the  counselor 
emphasized  the  abilities  of  the  client  to  do  the  job  and  minimized 
his  limitations.  In  another  five  cases,  the  counselors  explained  both 
the  shortcomings  and  the  assets  of  the  client,  seemingly  with  equal 
emphasis.  In  a  few  cases  the  counselor  emphasized  the  abilities 
and  then  satisfied  the  employer  only  after  the  client  had  proved 
satisfactory. 

In  other  cases,  the  counselors  noted  that  the  jobs  needed  persons 
of  limited  mental  abilities  when  the  employers  were  looking  for 
persons  who  would  be  more  likely  to  remain  as  steady  employees 
in  those  jobs.  In  two  responses,  the  counselors  stated  that  the  em¬ 
ployers  liked  to  hire  the  handicapped  and  were  previously  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  ability  to  produce.  There  were  three  cases  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  labor  shortage  proved  to  be 
a  favorable  factor.  Among  the  older  approaches  used  by  coun¬ 
selors  in  placing  employees  were :  “client  taken  through  the  plant 
and  helped  to  select  suitable  job;”  “client  made  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  but  needed  help  over  pre-employment  hurdles;”  “special 
placement  by  State  employment  service;”  “helped  by  interested 
third  party;”  “employer  told  of  epileptic  seizure,  willing  to  go 
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along “chanced  upon  receptive  personnel  director.”  In  many 
instances  the  counselors  used  a  number  of  the  above  in  different 
combinations,  sometimes  adding  an  explanation  of  the  economic 
value  of  rehabilitation. 

Major  Adjustment  Problems  on  the  Job 

It  was  noted  that  in  approximately  one-third  of  the  cases,  there 
were  no  major  adjustment  problems  on  the  job.  In  the  remaining 
two-thirds  of  the  cases,  the  following  were  mentioned  in  decreasing 
order  of  frequency: 

— Specific  personality  problems — for  example,  inferior  feel¬ 
ings;  need  to  take  initiative;  losing  fear  of  forelady;  and, 
work  demands  for  promptness,  neatness,  etc. 

— Needed  thorough  instruction  in  duties  to  be  performed. 

— More  than  average  supervision  and  patience  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  or  supervisor. 

— Learning  to  work  with  other  employees. 

— Need  for  work  experience. 

— Supportive  counseling. 

— Medication. 

— Wages  adjusted  downward  to  levels  man  can  produce. 

— Off-the-job  problem. 

How  Counselors  Handle  Client’s  Job  Adjustment  Problems 

The  following  methods  of  dealing  with  adjustment  problems  of 
the  mentally  retarded  have  been  successfuly  used  by  counselors. 
The  most  frequently  employed  method  is  listed  first  and  the  least 
frequently  used  is  last: 

— Interpretation  to  employer  and  supervisor 
— Usual  routine  followup 
— Reassurance  to  client 
— Supportive  counseling 
— Contacts  with  parents 
— Giving  client  responsibility 
— Talking  to  fellow  employee 

Off-the-job  Problems 

Successful  rehabilitation  sometimes  depends  upon  special  efforts 
to  adjust  the  client  to  problems  arising  outside  of  his  work 
hours.  The  counselors  noted  that  they  made  use  of  help  by  the 
social  workers.  In  a  few  cases,  the  family  was  asked  to  assist  by 
training  the  client  in  methods  of  transportation  to  and  from  the 
job.  Counselors  also  used  assistance  by  others  in  helping  the  client 
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open  a  bank  account,  and  helping  him  meet  friends  outside  of  the 
home,  and  plan  for  his  hours  of  recreation.  Family  counseling  was 
also  employed  as  a  technique. 

Placement  of  Mentally  Ill 

Rehabilitation  counselors  are  being  utilized  to  a  greater  extent 
in  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  where  their  special  skills  may 
effectively  bridge  the  very  large  gap  between  hospital  discharge 
and  successful  placement  in  a  suitable  job.  Many  States  in  the  past 
few  years  have  developed  programs  of  rehabilitation  services  with 
the  mental  institutions.  In  general  these  plans  include  orientation 
of  the  counselor  to  the  hospital  program,  orientation  of  hospital 
personnel  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program,  early  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  client-counselor  relationship,  better  use  of  commu¬ 
nity  resources  for  placement  and  adequate  followup  for  continued 
effective  job  performance. 

The  Counselor 

Of  primary  importance  to  the  success  of  a  placement  program 
for  the  mentally  ill  is  the  background,  training,  experience  and 
attitude  of  the  counselor.  No  particular  kind  of  qualifications  or 
attitudes  can  be  specified  that  will  guarantee  an  effective  worker 
in  this  area.  However,  in  general,  the  following  guidelines  may  be 
of  some  assistance. 

The  counselor  handling  the  emotionally  disturbed  in  the  hospital 
setting  should  approach  his  job  with  a  special  background  in  terms 
of  his  training,  personality  and  skills. 

Vocational  Background.  The  counselor  should  first  of  all  know 
the  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  have  substantial  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  general  program  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  this 
more  specialized  rehabilitation  casework.  He  should  be  equipped 
also  with  a  great  deal  of  vocational  information  with  respect  not 
only  to  jobs  in  the  community,  but  also  to  jobs  which  patients 
might  do  in  the  hospital  setting  in  preparation  for  future  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment.  His  sound  knowledge  of  the  field  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  is  a  means  of  establishing  himself  as  a  professional 
person  among  the  other  professional  disciplines  with  which  he  will 
be  dealing. 

Training.  Just  as  the  doctor,  the  social  worker,  and  the  psy¬ 
chologist  have  received  generic  training  prior  to  working  in  a 
specialized  field,  it  is  recommended  that  the  counselor  should  have 
a  sound  background  as  a  basis  for  his  professional  operations 
within  this  professional  setting. 
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Personality.  The  personality  of  the  counselor  in  working  with 
the  hospital  staff  and  the  patient  load  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
He  should  possess  all  of  the  desirable  attributes  of  a  good  rehabil¬ 
itation  counselor  in  general,  plus  the  following  special  character¬ 
istics  : 

— He  should  approach  his  job  with  enthusiasm  but  at  the  same 
time  with  due  caution. 

— He  should  learn  from  his  mistakes  and  not  be  threatened 
by  his  failures. 

— He  should  recognize  his  own  limitations  and  know  when  to 
seek  the  help  of  other  disciplines. 

— He  should  have  a  sincere  interest  in  working  with  the  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed  and  be  able  to  gain  a  certain  amount 
of  job  satisfaction  from  his  work. 

Skills.  This  counselor’s  skills  should  be  multifold.  In  addition  to 
the  skills  needed  by  the  average  counselor,  it  is  suggested  that  he 
should  be  a  person  who  would  be  able  to  relate  well  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  members  of  the  hospital  and  out  of  his  special  knowledge 
be  capable  of  selling  the  rehabilitation  program  to  them.  It  is  felt 
that  his  primary  skills  would  lie  in  his  counseling  and  guidance 
techniques  in  the  field  of  employment  and  job  competency.  Finally 
he  should  be  able  to  relate  the  clinical  findings  to  vocational  infor¬ 
mation  and  to  job  objectives  under  consideration. 

Referral  and  Selection  of  Patients  for  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services 

— Referrals  for  vocational  rehabilitation  should  be  handled 
through  the  hospital  social  service  department  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  attending  psychiatrist.  Where  no 
such  department  exists,  effective  service  by  vocational 
rehabilitation  may  be  expected  only  if  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  is  made  with  another  department  within  the  hos¬ 
pital  setting.  To  contribute  effectively  the  counselor  must 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  hospital  team. 

— Referrals  should  be  made  as  early  as  a  favorable  prognosis 
can  be  predicted  by  a  team  evaluation. 

— The  hospital  chart  containing  a  diagnostic  summary  and 
social  history,  which  includes  all  medical  reports,  per¬ 
sonal,  social  and  employment  history,  reasons  for  hos¬ 
pitalization,  prognosis  and  psychiatric  recommendations, 
should  be  available  to  the  counselor. 

— Hospital  equipment  and  staff  should  be  made  available  to 
the  counselor  for  the  purpose  of  total  evaluation  and  work 
tryouts  in  order  to  assess  the  client’s  potentialities  for 
rehabilitation  services. 
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— As  the  representative  of  his  agency  the  counselor  is  the  best 
person  to  determine  who  can  profit  by  vocational  rehabil¬ 
itation  services. 

Recommended  Counseling  Setting  and  Techniques 

The  following  setting  and  techniques  in  counseling  are  recom¬ 
mended  : 

— The  counselor  should  be  afforded  a  place  of  reasonable  pri¬ 
vacy  in  comfortable  and  pleasant  surroundings  for  the 
formal  interview. 

— The  patient  should  be  available  to  the  counselor  at  a  time 
best  suited  to  the  counselor’s  schedule. 

— The  counselor  should  have  the  opportunity  to  have  informal 
interviews  with  the  patient  throughout  the  hospital  set¬ 
ting  (on  the  grounds,  in  shops,  etc.). 

— The  counselor  should  have  the  privilege  of  referring  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  any  hospital  service  as  the  need  arises  according 
to  the  established  procedures. 

— It  must  be  understood  that  the  role  of  the  counselor  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  a  vocational  goal  even  though  a  specific 
objective  may  not  be  appropriately  discussed  for  some 
time  after  referral. 

— Final  planning  should  include  maximum  participation  by 
the  patient  and  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  psychia¬ 
trist  and  the  social  service  department. 

— The  counselor  should  prepare  the  patient  through  the  inter¬ 
view  to  receive  the  services  of  the  home  counselor,  and 
should  serve  in  a  liaison  capacity  between  the  hospital 
and  the  home  counselor. 

Placement  and  Supervision  On  the  Job 

Since  the  focus  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  is  gain¬ 
ful  employment,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
work  with  any  disabled  person.  While  it  is  recognized  that  a  job 
may  not  cause  an  emotional  upset,  it  may  be  the  precipitating 
factor  which  will  aggravate  an  already  existing  disability.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  counselor,  therefore,  to  determine  that  the 
patient  on  discharge  from  the  hospital  will  be  engaged  in  a  type 
of  employment  which  will  be  therapeutic  in  nature  and  nonaggra¬ 
vating.  The  pressures  which  contributed  to  the  mental  illness  must 
always  be  considered  in  the  placement  of  the  client.  The  peculiar 
manifestation  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms,  and  conditions  which 
might  aggravate  the  illness  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
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For  a  time  after  placement  on  the  job,  the  counselor  should  pro¬ 
vide  rather  close  supervision  to  the  client  to  insure  that  a  proper 
adjustment  is  being  made  and  that  if  problems  are  arising  they 
may  then  be  solved  perhaps  through  an  interview  with  the  client, 
at  times  bringing  in  the  employer. 
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